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ae. 


A company of Roman Catholics from England, 
with Leonard Calvert as their political leader, and 
Father White, of the Society of Jesus, as their 
spiritual guide, chose a spot near the mouth of the 
Potomac river, in a wilderness peopled by savages 
and wild beasts, as a place of residence; and 
there, in the spring of 1634, they built log-cabins, 
formed a village and called it St. Mary’s. This 
was the seed first planted by Lord Baltimore, the 
Proprietor of the domain, out of which has grown 
the flourishing state of Maryland. St. Mary’s was 
made the capital of the province, and there civil 
government was organized. 

Greed, ambition, religious bigotry, jeaiousy and 
injustice bore their noxious fruits there, as they do 
everywhere, and contests with the Indians, civil 
war, and turmoil and confusion, alternating with 
calmness and order, marked the progress of the 
colony for almost three-fourths of a century. The 
broad toleration exercised by the Roman Catho- 
lics allured so many Protestants into Maryland 
that they soon became a majority, when they 
unkindly disfranchised their religious opponents, 
and oppressed the children of the Church of 
Rome. Civil commotions and revolutions ensued, 
out of which democracy was evolved, and repub- 
licanism became so positive and aggressive that 
the Lord Proprietor was shorn of his private and 
political rights in Maryland. There was then 
grievous strife in the colony, and the Assembly, 
ruled by a majority of republicans, aimed a deadly 
blow at some of Lord Baltimore’s warmest sup- 
porters by removing the seat of government from 
St. Mary’s where they dwelt. That act pro- 
nounced the doom of the first capital. It soon 
languished and fell into decay. 

At that time, a point of land on Chesapeake 
Bay, at the mouth of the Severn river, was known 
as ‘Anne Arundel’s Town.’’ It was so named 
in honor of Lady Anne Arundel, wife of Lord 
Baltimore. To that place the seat of government 
for Maryland was removed in the winter of 
1694-95, and there the General Assembly met in 
February of the latter year. At that session a law 
was passed making Anne Arundel the place for 
the ship-yards, and the residence of the chief 
naval officer of the province. It was also de- 
creed at that session that the place should be 
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called Annapolis. That was done in honor of the 
spouse of the Proprietor. Annapolis has ever 
since been the capital of Maryland—a period of 
one hundred and eighty years. 

After providing for the building of a Church at 
Annapolis, the authorities made provision for the 
erection of a State-House. It was completed in 
1697—a small plain structure of wood, which was 
struck by lightning in July, 1699, whilst the Gene- 
ral Assembly were in session. One of the dele- 
gates was instantly killed. The building was set on 
fire, but the flames were soon extinguished. Five 
years afterwards, it was reduced to ashes, when the 
Legislature provided for the erection of another. 
‘«The late melancholy accident,’’ said Governor 
Seymour in his message on the subject, ‘‘ might 
have been prevented had my often admonitions 
took place ; for I never saw any public building 
left solely to Providence except in Maryland.”’ 

The new State-House was built upon the founda- 
tions of the old one, and in the same general form, 
but constructed of brick. It was completed in 
1706 at acost of $5000. Its form was an oblong 
square. A cupola with seats, and a balustrade 
surmounted it. Within, it was very plain, and over 
the judge’s seat in the court-room was placed a 
full-length portrait of Queen Anne presenting a 
printed charter of the city of Annapolis, which 
she granted in the year 1708. This portrait, it is 
said, was destroyed during the old war for inde- 
pendence, when everything pertaining to royalty 
was obliterated. 

This second State-House was used as such for 
about seventy years, and was the theatre of some 
of the revolutionary movements of the people 
during the agitations produced by the Stamp Act, 
and other proceedings of Parliament, a few years 
preceding the war that broke out a century ago. 
Finally, in the year 1769, the General Assembly 
of Maryland appropriated almost forty thousand 
dollars for the erection of a new State-House on 
the site of the then existing one. Daniel Dulaney, 
Thomas Johnson, John Hall, William Paca, Charles 
Carroll (Barrister), Lancelot Jaques and Charles 
Wallace were appointed commissioners to superin- 
tend its erection. The corner-stone was laid by Gov- 
ernor Robert Eden in 1772. He had come to the 
chair of state in 1768, and was popular with many of 
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the patriots of moderate views, at that time when 
the storm of the Revolution was gathering its 
powers. At the moment when, in the course of 


the ceremonies at the laying of the foundation of | 


the building, the Governor struck the corner-stone 


with a mallet, a heavy clap of thunder shook the | 


city, although no cloud was visible in the serene 
March atmosphere—one of the balmiest days of the 
opening spring. The people stood still in awe, as 
if a voice from heaven had spoken. Superstitious 
ones pondered the event as an omen of evil to the 
structure. Circumstances confirmed the belief. 
Soon after the building was completed, a Septem- 
ber gale blew off its copper roof. When, after the 
Revolution, the dome was added, Dana, the ex- 
ecutor of the stucco work and fresco of the struc- 
ture, fell from a scaffold and was killed, just as he 
had completed the centre-piece. But the build- 
ing has stood the fiery ordeal of three wars, and 
there it yet stands, an elegant specimen of Ameri- 
can architecture in the last century. ‘‘ The State- 
House,’’ wrote an officer of Rochambeau’s staff, 


‘*is a very beautiful building; I think the most 
so of any I have seen in America.’’ 
The edifice is situated upon an elevation in the 


ceittre of the city of Annapolis, and is admired 
by every visitor for its chaste style of architecture 
and the beauty of its location. It is built of 
brick, with a front one hundred and twenty feet 
in length, and a depth, exclusive of an octagon, 
of eighty-two feet. The superstructure consists of 
a spacious dome forty feet in diameter at its base, 
surmounted by two smaller ones, with a cupola of 
wood. The height from the base to the top of the 
spire is two hundred feet. From the dome a very 
extended and interesting prospect meets the eye. 
Around the spectator is spread out the quaint old 
city and its harbor, with thé Naval Academy, 
whilst far away to the south-east stretch the blue 
waters of the Chesapeake. Kent Island, the 
theatre of stirring events in the early history of 
Maryland, where Clayborne had his trading-houses, 
and fitted out his little naval armament wherewith to 
withstand and defy the powers of the Lord Propri- 
etor, is not far distant. Across the bay looms up 
the Eastern Shore in dim outline, at times. Land- 
ward is the field of sanguinary conflict between 
the friends of Lord Baltimore and the Puritans 
more than two hundred years ago. 

The most interesting room in the State House, 


on account of works of art which adorn it, and 
historical associations which hallow it, is the 
Senate Chamber, wherein Washington resigned to 
Congress his commission as Commander-in-chief 
| of the Continental armies. There is the same 
little gallery in which Mrs. Washington and other 
distinguished ladies sat on that occasion. ‘There 
are the same chairs and the same desk used when 
the beloved Patriot stood before President Mifflin 
and surrendered the chieftaincy. Upon the walls 
are full-length portraits of Charles Carroll, William 
Paca, Samuel Chase and Thomas Stone, the four 
representatives of Maryland in the Continental 
Congress who signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The portraits of Carroll and Stone were 
painted by the late Thomas Sully, and those of 
Paca and Chase by Bordley. In the same room 
once hung a magnificent portrait, full length, of 
Lord Baltimore, which the authorities of Mary- 
land gave to Charles Wilson Peale for portraits of 
some of the Governors of the States. That por- 
trait is now in the possession of Titian Ramsay 
Peale, the last surviving child of the painter. In 
the same room may also be seen portraits of John 
Eager Howard and William Pitt, the latter 
painted in England by Peale. In the hall of the 
House of Representatives is a full-length portrait 
of Washington, attended by Lafayette and Colonel 
Tilghman, with an army passing in review. It was 
painted by Peale to commemorate the surrender 
of the British at Yorktown. 

The State-House at Annapolis was built at the 
time when the smothered flames of the old Revolu- 
tion were ready to burst into a general conflagra- 
tion. In it the representatives of the people of 
Maryland first assembled in 1773. ‘The ina- 
jority then sympathized with the patriotic move- 
ments in Boston which led to the destruction 
of cargoes of tea in the harbor of that town, and 
the closing of its port against commerce of every 
kind. In their grave deliberations on this severe 
punishment by the British ministry, these repre- 
sentatives fostered the spirit manifested by the citi- 
zens at a public meeting in Annapolis, a few days 
before the closing of the port of the New England 
capital, when they ‘‘ Resolved, That it is the unan- 
imous opinion of this meeting that the town of 
Boston is now suffering in the common cause of 
| America ; and that it is incumbent on every colony 
| in America to unite in effectual measures to obtain 
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a repeal of the late act of Parliament for blocking 
up the harbor of Boston.’’ From the office of the 
Provincial Secretary, in the State-House, a citizen 
wrote to England at that time: ‘‘ All America is 
in a flame! I hear strange language every day. 
The colonists are ripe for any measures that will 
tend to the preservation of what they call their 
natural liberties. * * * * * Expresses are 
flying from province to province. It is the uni- 
versal opinion ere that the mother country can- 
not support a contention with these settlements if 
they abide strictly to the letter and spirit of their 
associations,”’ 

It was in the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
that some of the leading citizens of Annapolis held 
conferences concerning the ship Peggy Stewart, 
which arrived at Annapolis at the middle of Octo- 
ber, 1774, with about twenty-three hundred pounds 
of tea on board, consigned to Thomas C. Williams 
& Co. of that city. That ‘‘detestable plant’’ was 
then by common consent proscribed throughout 
the colonies. Anthony Stewart, the owner of the 
vessel, paid the duties thereon, in violation of 
stringent non-importation agreements, and intense 
exitement was created among the citizens. A pub- 
lic meeting was called to consider the subject. Mr. 
Stewart hastened to declare, publicly, that he had 
no intention of doing wrong. At the meeting, he 
and Williams acknowledged their error in the 
most humiliating terms, in writing, over their 
respective signatures. But the exasperated people, 
distrusting the sincerity of their penitence, were 
disposed to present Stewart, the-chief offender, 
with a garment of tar and feathers. The majority 
of the citizens were averse to violence, but a des- 
perate minority resolved to burn the obnoxious 
brig that bore the tea over the ocean. In this 
extremity, Mr. Stewart, following the advice of 
Charles Carroll, who wished to allay the public 
exitement, made a virtue of necessity, and going 
on board of his vessel, ran her aground, and with 
his own hand applied the torch and reduced her 
to a wreck, 

As the Revolution advanced, Robert Eden, the 
last of the proprietary governors of Maryland, was 
compelled to abdicate, and yield the affairs of the 
province into the hands of a Provincial Convention, 
who took possession of the State-House and the 
public records, as representatives of an independent 
people. They did not consider it necessary ‘‘to 
suppress every exercise of authority under the 





crown,’’ and so they did not concur with the reso- 
lution of the Congress, recommending the several 
colonies to form provisional state governments. 
But, through the efforts of leading citizens, a great 
change in public sentiment in Maryland was speed- 
ily effected, and the Convention authorized its 
delegates in the Congress to vote for the resolution, 
declaring the colonies free and independent states. 
They did so on the 2d of July, 1776, and on the 
6th of the same month, the Convention issued from 
the State-House this declaration: ‘‘ That the King 
of Great Britain has violated his compact with this 
people, and that they owe no allegiance to him.”’ 
Thenceforward Maryland was among the foremost in 
furnishing men and supplies for the great struggle. 
In the spring of 1777, a most important and 
imposing ceremony was performed at the State- 
House at Annapolis. ‘There Thomas Johnson, the 
delegate in the Continental Congress who had nomi- 
nated Washington for the position of Commander- 
in-chief of the American armies, was proclaimed 
the first republican Governor of the newly organ- 
ized State of Maryland. That proclamation was 
made in the presence of a great multitude assem- 
bled in front of the State-House, who there formed 
a procession whilst thirteen cannon-peals (the 
national salute) were given, in honor of the occa- 
sion. On the same spot rendezvoused most of the 
Maryland troops, from time to time, when about 
to depart for the Continental army. Among these 
were Pulaski’s Legion of infantry and cavalry, 
which was raised chiefly in Maryland and organized 
in Annapolis, and for whom the Moravian Sisters 
at Bethlehem wrought a beautiful crimson silk 
banner. The memory of that act has been en- 
balmed, by Longfellow, in his immortal ‘‘ Hymn of 
the Moravian Nuns at the consecration of Pulaski’s 
Banner,’’ ending with the following stanza: 
“¢ Take thy banner; and if e’er 

Thou should’st press the soldier’s bier, 

And the muffled drum should beat 

To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall be 

Martial cloak and shroud for thee !’ 

“ And the warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud.” 


Pulaski bore that banner through many a martial 
scene, until he fell, mortally wounded, at Savan- 
nah, in the autumn of 1779. 

The open space around the State-House was the 
theatre of many and varied military displays during 
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the later years of the old war for independence. 
There, in the spring of 1781, were encamped the 
troops under Lafayette. He had been sent to co- 
operate with a French fleet in attempts to capture 
the traitor Arnold, who, with a force of British 
and Tories, had invaded Virginia. During his 
sojourn there, the harbor of Annapolis was block- 
aded by two British sloops of war, which the Mar- 
quis caused to be frightened away by a sloop and 
another small vessel, each crowded with men, and 
the sloop carrying an eighteen-pound gun. In 
August of the same year, more than two thousand 
Maryland militia were assembled near the State- 
House, for the purpose of resisting an expected 
attack from a British squadron which had entered 
Chesapeake Bay. ‘Toward the middle of Septem- 
ber might have been seen from the windows of the 
State-House a fleet of transporis from the Head 
of Elk, bearing troops for service in Virginia. A 
few days later, four thousand French troops of 
Rochambeau’s army, and a train of artillery, 
marched into Annapolis from the north, on their 
way to join the Americans under Washington ina 
siege of Yorktown, where Cornwallis was seated 
within intrenchments. They encamped for three 


days around the State-House, and the general offi- 


cers were entertained by Governor Lee, at his luxu- 
rious mansion. At the same time, several French 
frigates lay at anchor in the harbor of Annapolis. 
When the independence of the colonies was 
assured by the surrender of Cornwallis and his 
army at Yorktown in October, 1781, Washington, 
on his way northward from the field of triumph, 
passed through Annapolis, where he halted two 
or three days. On the day of his arrival, all 
business was suspended, and the streets, the bal- 
conies and the windows were crowded with people 
who desired to catch a glimpse of one whom they 
regarded as the savior of their country. Jn the 
open air, in front of the State-House, and in the 
presence of a great crowd of people, he was met 
by a deputation of the municipal authorities, led 
by John Bullen, Mayor of Annapolis, and presented 
by him with a patriotic and eulogistic address in 
the name of the citizens. On the same day Wash- 
ington visited the legislative chambers in the 
State-House, where he met the Governor and 
chief officers of state, and many members of the 
General Assembly. On the following day he was 
entertained at a public dinner given by the Legis- 
lature. In the evening the city was illuminated, 





and a large assemblage of ladies was honored by 
the presence of the victorious Chief. ‘That assem- 
blage was composed of the best society of Anna- 
polis, which was then renowned for the beauty of 
its women. An English resident, writing from 
that city more than ten years before, said: ‘I am 
persuaded, there is not a town in England of the 
same size of Annapolis, which can boast a greater 
number of fashionable and handsome women ; and 
were I not satisfied to the contrary, I should sup- 
pose that the majority of our belles possessed every 
advantage of a long and familiar intercourse with 
the manners and habits of your great metropolis.’’ 
It is said that this compliment to the ladies of An- 
napolis a century ago, would be equally appropri- 
ate at the present time. 

When the war was ended, Rochambeau, the 
leader of the French allies of the Americans, em- 
barked for his native country at Annapolis. He 
arrived there early in January, 1782, with his bril- 
liant suite. Among these was the Marquis de Chas- 
tellux and General ce Choisey. They were wel- 
comed in the Senate Chamber of the State-House 
with a brief address from Governor Paca, and 
received there the congratulations of leading citi- 
zens. On the following morning, Rochambeau and 
his companions embarked for France in the ship 
L’ Emeraude. 

In the spring of 1783, when official intelligence 
of peace reached Annapolis, Governor Paca ap- 
pointed a day for public thanksgiving to God for 
the great blessing. A spacious temporary building 
was erected on Carroll Green, to accommodate 
several hundred people at a banquet on that occa- 
sion. Thirteen cannon were placed near, to give a 
national salute when the proclamation should be 
read by the Secretary of State. .It was a joyous 
scene. At the table was a notable gathering of the 
magnates of Maryland. The demonstrations of de- 
light were profound and sincere. At night nearly 
the whole city was brilliantly lighted by candles and 
bonfires. The State-House was illuminated from 
basement to eaves with hundreds of candles; and a 
brilliant entertainment was given to the ladies at 
the ball-room, a spacious edifice on The Duke of 
Gloucester Street, in which the Legislature had held 
its sessions, while the State-House was a-building. 

The most notable historic event which hallows 
the old State-House at Annapolis, occurred there 
in December, 1783. The Continental army had 
been wholly disbanded at New York late in Novem- 
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ber, when the last British soldier had left our 
country. At a noted tavern in that city, yet 
standing, at the corner of Broad and Pearl streets, 
Washington had bidden his general officers fare- 
well, with peculiar tenderness of feeling ; and he 
had received the parting blessings of a great multi- 
tude of his fellow-citizens as he left the ferry stairs 
at Whitehall in his barge, for Paulus’ Hook (now 
Jersey City) at the commencement of his journey 
toward his home on the banks of the Potomac 
river. He had lingered a few days in Philadelphia, 
to adjust his accounts with the proper officer, and 
had hastened to Annapolis (where the Continental 
Congress were then in session) to resign into their 
hands the commission of Commander-in-chief which 
he had received from that body in June, 1775. 
Washington, accompanied by his wife and his 
military staff, arrived at Annapolis toward the 
evening of Friday, the r9th of December. He 
was met a few miles from the city by Generals 
Gates and Smallwood, and several leading citizens 
of Annapolis. On entering the town, he was 


greeted with discharges of cannon and the ringing 
of bells, and was escorted to Mann’s Hotel where 
apartments had been provided for him. 

On the following day, after receiving visits from 


many of the citizens, he called upon General 
Mifflin, the President of Congress, and informed 
him that he was ready to resign his commission. 
The fact was communicated to the Congress, and 
that body resolved to receive it at a public audience 
on the following Tuesday. ‘They then adjourned, 
and many of the members, with civil and military 
officers of state then in Annapolis, dined with 
Washington at the table of President Mifflin, that 
day. On Sunday the Chief returned some of the 
visits of citizens. 

On Monday the Congress gave Washington a 
public dinner at the ball-room, when more than 
two hundred distinguished persons sat at the table. 
Toasts were drunk, speeches were made, and joy- 
fulness pervaded the whole assembly. At night 
the State-House was brilliantly illuminated, and 
then a ball was given by the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Maryland, in honor of their 
guest, at which the beauty and fashion of Annapo- 
lis were displayed in profusion. Washington opened 
the ball with the wife of James McCubbin of that 
city, who was one of the most beautiful of the women 
of that day. On that occasion the corporate 
authorities of Annapolis presented an affectionate 





address to the Chief, and in his response he ex- 
pressed a hope that the Almighty would ‘‘ dispose 
the heart of every citizen of the United States to im- 
prove the great prospect.of happiness before them.”’ 

The morning of Tuesday, the 23d of December, 
dawned brightly. At an early hour a large num- 
ber of citizens had gathered around and within 
the State-House. ‘The Congress assembled at the 
usual place of meeting, in the Senate Chamber, 
at ten o’clock. Nine of the thirteen states were 
represented by an aggregate of twenty members 
—the highest number ever present during the time 
of the session at Annapolis. The little gallery was 
filled with distinguished ladies, among whom sat 
Mrs. Washington. The members of Congress were 
all seated and covered ; the spectators were stand- 
ing and uncovered. Washington entered the room 
with Charles Thomson, the venerable Secretary 
of Congress, by whom he was conducted to a 
chair. ‘The members then uncovered their heads, 
and the President, rising from his seat, said to the 
Chief: ‘‘ The United States, in Congress assembled, 
are prepared to receive your communication.” 
Washington then arose, and, with great dignity of 
manner and deep feeling, said : 

‘“* Mr. President: The great events on which 
my resignation depended, having at length taken 
place, I have now the honor of offering my sincere 
congratulations to Congress, and of presenting 
myself before them to surrender into their hands 
the trust committed to me, and to claim the indul- 
gence of retiring from the service of my country. 

‘‘ Happy in the confirmation of our independ- 
ence and sovereignty, and pleased with the oppor- 
tunity afforded the United States of becoming a 
respectable nation, I resign with satisfaction the ap- 
pointment I accepted with diffidence ; a diffidence in 
my abilities to accomplish so arduous a task, which, 
however, was superseded by a confidence in the 
rectitude of our cause, the support of the supreme 
power of the Union, and the patronage of Heaven. 

‘* The successful termination of the war has veri- 
fied the most sanguine expectations ; and my grati- 
tude for the interposition of Providence, and the 
assistance I have received from my countrymen, in- 
creases with every review of the momentous contest. 

‘« While I repeat my obligations to the army in 
general, I should do injustice to my own feelings 
not to acknowledge, in this place, the peculiar 
services and distinguished merits of the gentlemen 
who have been attached to my person. during the 
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war. It was impossible the choice of confidential 
officers to compose my family should have been 
more fortunate. Permit me, sir, to recommend 


in particular, those who have continued in the | 
service to the present moment, as worthy of the | 


favorable notice and patronage of Congress. 


‘‘T consider it an indispensable duty to close | 


this last act of my official life by commending the 
interests of our dearest country to the protection 
of Almighty God, and those who have the superin- 
tendence of them, to His holy keeping. 

‘*‘ Having now finished the work assigned me, I 
retire from the great theatre of action, and, bidding 
an affectionate farewell to this august body under 
whose orders I have so long acted, I here offer 
my commission, and take my leave of all the 
employments of public life.’’ 

The General then advanced and delivered to the 
President his commission, with the copy of his 
address, which he had read, and, resuming his 
place, was addressed by General Mifflin in the 
following manner: 

‘« Sir: The United States, in Congress assembled, 
receive with emotions too affecting for utterance, 
the solemn resignation of the authorities under 
which you have led their troops with success 


through a perilous and a doubtful war. Called upon 
by your country to defend its invaded rights, you 
accepted the sacred charge before it had formed 
alliances, and whilst it was without funds or a 


government to support you. You have conducted 
the great military contest with wisdom and forti- 
tude, invariably regarding the rights of the civil 
power through all disasters and changes. You have, 
by the love and confidence of your fellow-citizens, 
enabled them to display their martial genius, and 
transmit their fame to posterity. You have perse- 
vered, till these United States, aided by a magnani- 
mous King and nation, have been enabled, under a 
just Providence, to close the war in freedom, safety 
and independence; on which happy event we 
sincerely join you in congratulations. 

‘‘Having defended the standard of Liberty in 
this new world: having taught a lesson useful to 
those who inflict and to those who feel oppresson, 
you retire from the great theatre of action, with 
the blessings of your fellow-citizens; but the glory 
of your virtues will not terminate with your mili- 
tary command. 

‘We feel, with you, our obligations to the army 





in general, and will particularly charge ourselves 
with the interests of those confidential officers who 
have attended your person to this affecting moment. 

** We join you in commending the interests of 
our dearest country to the protection of Almighty 
God, beseeching Him to dispose the hearts and 
minds of its citizens to improve the opportunity 
afforded them of becoming a happy and respectable 
nation. And for you we address to Him our 
earnest prayers, that a life so beloved may be 
fostered with all His care ; that your days may be 
happy as they have been illustrious; and that He 
will finally give you that reward which this world 
cannot give.”’ 

So was witnessed in the State-House at Annapolis 
the crowning act of the revolution which led to the 
independence of the United States. It was amoral 
spectacle more grand and significant than any that 
the world had ever seen. For more than eight 
years Washington had led the armies of the Patriots 
through all the vicissitudes of a distressing war, 
bearing at times the weight of an inchoate nation 
upon his shoulders, yet refusing to receive a farthing 
of compensation for his great labors. ‘‘ As to pay, 
sir,’’ he said to the President of Congress, when 
he received his commission, ‘‘ I beg leave to assure 
the Congress that, as no pecuniary consideration 
could have temnted me to accept the arduous em- 
ployment at the expense of my domestic ease and 
happiness, I do not wish to make any profit from it. 
I will keep an exact account of my expenses. 
Those, I doubt not, they will discharge, and that 
is all I desire.’’ 

Now, when the war, so glorious in its results. 
was ended, Washington gave back to the repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign people that commission, 
with all its wealth of honors and benefits to a new- 
born nation. Although it had, at one time, in- 
vested him with the absolute powers of a Dictator, 
he had ever used it solely for the public good, and 
never for private benefit. When it was laid at the 
feet of the people, he put aside his military trap- 
pings, and in the garb of a simple civilian, and 
accompanied by his wife and a few friends, he rode 
toward Mount Vernon to seek the coveted repose 
of domestic life. All the way from Annapolis to 
Alexandria, as from New York to Annapolis, their 
progress was like a triumphal march, for every- 
where they received the homage of a truly grateful 


people. 





AN EXCITING SCENE IN THE 





AN EXCITING SCENE IN THE STATE SENATE OF MARYLAND—1779. 


THE incident illustrated by the following State- 
ments and Resignation,’ forms a fitting supplement 
to Dr. Lossing’s paper on ‘‘ The Maryland State 
House.’’ These documents are all literal copies 
of the originals, which are duly signed by the 
respective parties. It is to be noted that the con- 
versation on Kent Island, led to the scene in the 
State Senate, which drew out these Statements and 
the Resignation. 


Statement of Samuel Chase.’ 


On the Seventh day of last March I was sum- 
moned to appear in the Senate (of Maryland) to 
give Information respecting a declaration by me 
** That there were Tories in the Senate.”’ 

I waited on the Senate and informed them that 
I did not think they had any Power to require my 
appearance before them to examine into the Mis- 
conduct of any of their body, because by the Con- 
stitution they had no power of Expulsion which 
was only given to the House of Delegates under a 
restriction to be exercised only once for the same 
offence. I declared that I never had said there 
were Traitors in the Senate, but [I would mention 
what I had said if it was desired. Mr. Tilghman 
and Mr. Carroll immediately asked me, if I had 
said that they, or either of them, had applied to 


1 These documents are from the admirable Collection of 
M. M. Jones, Esq., of Utica, N. Y., to whom we are indebted 
for numerous other like valuable contributions, which will 
appear in our pages, from time to time, as occasion shall arise. 

2 Samuel Chase was a son of Rev. Thomas Chase, and was 
born in Somerset County, Maryland, April 17th, 1741. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1761, and settled in Annapolis, 
where he rose rapidly to distinction. He was for twenty 
years a member of the Colonial Legislature, and was a 
recognised leader in the opposition to the Stamp Act and 
other tyrannous attempts of the mother country. He was a 
member of the Committee of Correspondence, and of Con- 
gress from 1774 to 1779, where his ability and integrity made 
him a man of mark. He was one of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. In 1788, he was a member 
of the Convention to perfect the Constitution of the United 
States. He was Chief-Justice of the General Court of Mary- 
land from 1791 to 1796, when he was appointed an associate 
Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. He was impeached on 
purely political grounds, at the instance of John Randolph 
of Roanoke, in 1804, but was honorably acquitted. He died 
on the roth of June, 1811. 





Gen. Howe for protection. To this question I 
answered that I had never said so. I then repeated 
that if I was desired, I would relate every thing I 
had said—being desired to relate what I said and 
to Disclose all I knew relative to the conduct of 
any of the,Senate. I premised that I did not intend 
to have spoke of the Senate at this time, as I had 
done, if I had not been urged to it in conversation 
with some of the members of the House of Dele- 
gates respecting a Bill then depending for the 
relief of the Non-Jurors, because I proposed to 
publish what I knew, before the next Election for 
Senators. I then informed the Senate that on the 
14th inst., being asked by a Member of the House 
of Delegates my opinion of the Bill I condemned 
it in strong terms and observed that I believed 
that there was a design in some Members of Both 
Houses to relieve all Non-Jurors and that ‘‘ Zhere 
were some Tories and some not Whiges in Both 
Hlouses,’’ and that I would (if requested) give the 
information and Facts on which I grounded this 
opinion. 

Mr. Nicholson then informed the Senate that in 
company wlth him, in the presence of several 
Gentlemen on the 15th I had said there were 
Traitors in the Senate.—To this I answered that 
He was certainly mistaken, that I did not recollect 
I had made use of such an Expression ; that I could 
not have spoken in the plural number, because I 
knew of no fact which could have justified it— 
That if I had said there was a Traitor in the 
Senate, I did not remember it, but I was inclined 
to believe such a conclusion had been drawn from 
some Transaction I had related of one of the Body. 
Mr. Nicholson said he could not be positive, but 
he believed I had said there were Traitors in the 
Senate. 

I then mentioned to the Senate what I had been 
informed by Mr. Paca passed between him and 
Mr. Wilson on Kent Island, which was confirmed 
in substance by Mr. Nicholson. I also mentioned 
that in December, 1776, the day before Congress 
left Philadelphia, I was informed by several Mem- 
bers of Congress that Mr. Carroll had declared 
that he would not have come as a Delegate but to 
bring about a Reconciliation. This Mr. Carroll 
admitted and said it was his sentiment and justified 
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by the Instructions from this State. I also men- 
tioned that on the same day I was informed by 
several Members of Congress that either Mr. 
Carroll or Mr. Tilghman, or Both had proposed 
to them in the Congress Room ‘“‘ To send Com- 
missioners to General Howe to ask for Terms.’’— 
Mr. Carroll said he did not remember he ever 
made such proposals; Mr. Tilghman said he never 
did—being asked from what member of Congress 
I was told this Matter, answered I could not 
exactly remember, but I believed by Mr. Samuel 
Adams, but was positive I was so informed by 
several members. 

Being asked if I knew of any other conduct 
which I deemed exceptionable in any other mem- 
ber and requested to say all I knew of any of the 
Body I observed that there was a connection 
between Mr. Jennings family and mine, which I 
did not desire to have broken off, but, that I 
might not be deemed partial I would inform them 
that Mr. Jennings had taken an oath of Allegiance 
and fidelity to the State of Pennsylvania, after he 
had qualified as a Senator, that in my Opinion no 
man could hold and yield Allegiance to two States 
and that I thought Mr. Jennings not entitled to a 
Seat in the Senate, but I do not remember nor do 
I believe I said Mr. Jennings was of a suspicious 
character from his connections or that he ought to 
be expelled. To have said this first would have 
been inconsistent with my desire to preserve the 
Harmony between our Families; to have said the 
latter would have been ‘contrary to my opinion of 
the power of the Senate over their members and 
expressed at their Table. I included with reading 
the letter by the President and mentioning the’con- 
versation I had been informed passed between him 
and Doctor Craigg which is stated in substance on 
the Journal. 

Being called on by Mr. Nicholson to name the 
Traitor in the Senate, I answered that I did not 
recollect ever to have said there was a Traitor in 
the Senate. That I thought any man who had 
taken an oath to support our Independence and 
who had accepted an office under the New Govern- 
ment and who would afterwards have given up 
our Independence was in my opinion a Traitor, 
that I was informed by Mr. Paca Mr. Wilson had 
told him (on Kent Island, March, 1778) after he 
had qualified as a Senator that He would give up 





our Independence and therefore thought Mr. Wil- 
son a Tory and and a Traitor. 


Annapolis N EA 
August 2, 1779. 


Statement of William Paca.! 


State of the conversation between Mh. Paca, 
Mr. Wilson and others at Kent Island. 

Mr. W. Paca, Mr. J. Nicholson, Mr. N. Thomas, 
Mr. T. Wright and Mr. S. Wilson met at Kent 
Island on their way to the General Assembly, 
which was held in March 1778, where the conver- 
sation repeatedly turned on the state of our affairs, 
and the mode of our filling up our quota of troops. 

Mr. Paca soon after this meeting let Mr. Wilson 
see a letter he had received from Mr. Chase, in 
which he spoke of our affairs being in a very bad 
way, and our army wretchedly circumstanced. 

Mr. Wilson appeared exceedingly alarmed by 
the critical situation of our affairs. 

On the subject of filling up our quota of troops, 
the gentlemen in company, except Mr. Wilson, 
were for a draft of the militia. Mr. Wilson ob- 
jected to it as a mode to which the people in their 
situation at that time would not submit, and pro.- 
posed that lands in the several counties should 
be offered to recruits, and said he would cheer- 
fully part with a proportion of his land for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Wilson also expressed a desire that a suffi- 
cient number of all ranks would voluntarily turn 
out and reinforce Gen. Washington, and declared 
he would freely join them for that purpose. 


! William Paca was one of the most eminent of the great 
statesmen of the Revolution. He was born at Wye Hall, 
Harford county, Maryland, October 31st, 1740, and educated 
at Philadelphia College. Having chosen the law for his 
profession, he went to London, where he was admitted a 
student of the Inner Temple January 14th, 1762. He set- 
tled in Annapolis on his return, and became a leading lawyer. 
In 1771 he became a member of the Colonial Legislature, 
and his intrepid patriotism made him a recognized leader of 
the opposition to the encroachments of the British Govern- 
ment. He was a member of the Committee on Correspond- 
ence and of Congress from 1774 to 1779, and a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. He subsequently held 
high judicial positions in his own state, and in 1782 (and 
again in 1786) was elected Governor. He was a member 
of the United States Constitutional Convention in 1788, and 
United States District Judge from 1789 to his death in 1799. 
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One morning, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Wright and 
Mr. Wilson were disputing on the mode of filling 
up our quota, Mr. Wright contending for the 
draft, Mr. Wilson said he was satisfied that mode 
would not answer the purpose, and if no other 
»lan could be adopted, we had better give up the 
opposition, and make the best terms with Britain 
we could, upon which Mr. Wright asked him: 
*¢ And what; give up independence ?’’ ‘To which 
Mr. Wilson answered ‘‘ Yes.’’ On hearing which 
expression, Mr. Paca, who was in bed in a room 
which adjoined that in which Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Wilson had the conversation, arose and came has- 
tily in, and expressed himself with warmth to Mr, 
Wilson for declaring such a sentiment. 

Mr. Paca’s warmth soon subsiding, he told Mr. 
Wilson he thought him an honest man, though his 
nerves were but weak. 

The above is the substance of the conversations 
which passed between Mr. Wilson and myself and 
others at Kent Island Ferry, and is, I think, a 
just general state of the whole of what did pass. 


(Ge 


L£ndorsed—State of the conversation between 
several gentlemen at Kent Island March 1778. 


Statement of Joseph Nicholson, Jr.! 


On my way to the General Assembly, in March, 
1778, at Kent Island, I met there with Mr. Paca, 


Mr. Wilson, Mr. Wright and Mr. Thomas. Soon 
after I seated myself, Mr. Wilson asked me what 
I thought of our public affairs. I can’t recollect 
what reply I made, but it led to a conversation 
upon that subject, from which I discovered Mr. 
Wilson thought them in a bad way. Soon after- 
wards Mr. Wilson was engaged with other company 
and the conversation ended. As the Assembly 
were then called to fill up our quota of troops, we 
had repeatedly conversation on that subject. The 
gentlemen were for a draft. Mr. Wilson was 
against it, and said he thought it would not answer. 

On the subsequent morning Mr. Wil- 
son, Mr. Wright and myself happened 
to be first up and being seated by the 


1 Joseph Nicholson, Jr., was a member of the 
State Senate from Kent County. 

2 See Samuel Wilson, under the head of Notes 
and Queries. 





fire side, the conversation turned upon the mode 
of filling up our quota, and I think Mr. Wilson 
and myself differed about the mode. Mr. Wright 
and myself urged the necessity of a draft, and Mr. 
Wilson said he was of opinion that mode would 
not be submitted to by the people, and said it 
would be more eligible for the men of fortune, to 
part freely with their property to raise the men 
than to make the experiment by draft, and said he 
would most cheerfully part with his for that purpose. 

The conversation continued some time between 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Wilson, and I heard Mr. 
Wilson say, that he thought we had better make 
peace with Britain and obtain the best terms in 
our power. I think Mr. Wright asked him if he 
was for giving up independence, and he replied 
that he was, if thereby we could obtain good 
terms. This brought Mr. Paca in great haste from 
his bed, which stood very near to us in the next 
room. He censured Mr. Wilson for that expres- 
sion, and some heat and warm expressions took 
place between him and Mr. Wilson, but it soon 
ended. 

From the whole of the conversation that passed 
I never supposed Mr. Wilson wanted attachment 
to the cause, or that his conduct and expressions 
proceeded from an aversion to independence, but 
did apprehend that he was much alarmed at the 
situation of our affairs and the prospect of a draft 
being made. I have thought that Mr. Wilson 
has not appeared of late so zealous in our cause as 
he did when he first came into the Council of 


Endorsed—Joseph Nicholson, Esq. Relation 
of the conversation at Kent Island, March, 1778. 


Resignation of Samuel Wilson.” 
I do hereby resign my seat in the Senate of the 
State of Maryland. Given under my hand and 
seal this 28th day of October, 1779. 


intaelpo Ki 
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Or the fifty or sixty towns, villages and cities 
in the United States that bear the name of Spring- 
field, indeed of the smaller cities of whatever name, 
there is not one that repays a visit better than 
Springfield, Mass. One of the handsomest and 
most flourishing inland cities upon the Continent, 
its citizens take pride in keeping it cleanly and 
inviting, and find a pleasure in welcoming visitors. 
Its hotel accommodations are more than ample, 
and generally very excellent, while the thrifty, yet 








moderately enterprising character of its business 
houses, renders certain the continuance of the im- 


provement which has marked its history for some 


years past. It was settled in 1635, and incorpora- 
ted as a town in 1646, though its fresh, cheerful 
aspect would lead a transient visitor to imagine 
that it isa ew city. But if his stay be prolonged 
a few days, he will discover that evidences are not 
wanting of its antiquity. Among these, at the 
corner of Federal Square and State street, he will 
find the curious guide-stone represented in our en- 


| graving. The stone is dark red, and the emblems, 


etc., are made conspicuous by yellow paint. It is 
about six feet high, two feet broad, and one foot 
thick. The Masonic emblems and the main inscrip- 
tion are well preserved, while the Latin mottoes 
are defaced, and one of them is illegible. Ac- 
cording to the main inscription, it was erected by 
Joseph Wait, Esq., of Brookfield, and the cause 
which led to its erection is reported by tradition to 
be, that Mr. Wait, desiring to goto Boston, took 
by mistake the road to ‘‘ Skipmuck,’” now Chico- 
pee Falls, and narrowly escaped perishing in a 
snow-storm. To save others from a like peril, he 
caused this stone to be placed at the commence- 
ment of the Boston Road. 

Joseph Wait was born in 1732, and became a 
man of considerable local repute, holding, it is 
said, at different times, a number of town and 
county offices. That he was a sober, steady man, 
is to be inferred from the fact that at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety or ninety-one years, he still 
was wont to indulge in horseback riding, as it is 
chronicled that he was killed by a fall from his 
horse in 1823. 

The Masonic fraternity of Springfield have ap- 
pointed a committee to take measures for the pre- 
servation of this venerable landmark, now falling 
into decay. It is scarred in several places by bul- 
let-marks. In the Shay Rebellion it was the scene 
of a skirmish between Gen. Sheppard’s company 
and the insurgents, when it received these scars. 

Chief Justice Waite is a descendant of a branch 
of the Wait family which removed to Lynn, Con- 
necticut, in early times. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND THE PENN CHARTER OF 1683. 


By Sirk Rom pE CAMDEN. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that a large propor- 
tion of the early settlers upon this Continent had 
exiled themselves from the lands of their nativity, 
the homes of their childhood, to escape the intol- 


erant spirit that at that time prevailed in all | 


nations of the old world, 
and though not a few of 
them had themselves ex- 
perienced the tender mer- 
cies of religious bigotry, 
they brought to their new 
homes very indistinct con- 
ceptions of religious lib- 
erty. Claiming the right 
to be guided alone by 
their own consciences in 
matters of faith and wor- 
ship, they had not learned 
to extend the same right 
to others. Conscious of * 
the sincerity of their own 
convictions, they failed 
to recognize the possibil- 
ity that those who dif- 
fered from them might be 
equally sincere. Correct 
views of religious liberty 
soon developed, however, 
in this Western world. 
Roger Williams is justly 
credited with the distinc- 


tion of having been a leader in introducing more | 


Christ-like principles into the government of the 
American Colonies, but to William Penn belongs 
the higher glory of having first given clear and 
unlimited legal force to the principle that every 
man is entitled to form his own creed and worship 
God according to the dictates of his individual 
conscience, with no check or hindrance from any 
earthly power. It is true that many years before, 
a Toleration Act had been enacted by Parliament, 
but it was only partial in its provisions. It is 
true, too, that in Rhode Island (1647), and later 
in Maryland (1649), the principle had been par- 


WILLIAM PENN, 


From a small Ivory Model in basso relievo, executed by SiLvANUS 
3EVAN, a cotemporary of WiLt1aAmM PrNnn—the original is now 
in the possession of Mr. Pauvt Bevan, near London, 





tially recognized. But Penn went farther than 
any had ventured before; he made freedom of 
conscience absolute, with no restriction whatever, 
throughout the district under his control. 

I shall revert to this later in this paper, but must 
now digress to speak 
briefly of William Penn, 
and of his personal expe- 
rience and characteristic 
traits, which had an im- 
portant and moulding 
influence upon all 
official acts. 

After the usual prepara- 
tory training, young Penn 
had been sent to Christ- 
church, Oxford, and his 
natural ability, sustained 
by earnest application, 
had given him an honora- 
ble rank among the stu- 
dents of that great Col- 
lege—he delighted, too, 
in the manly out-of-door 
exercises which were cal- 
culated todevelop his phy- 
sical powers. With a tall, 
commanding person, well- 
knit and graceful; supe- 
rior mental gifts careful- 
ly cultivated ; that easy, 
self-contained suavity of manner which ever at- 
tracts all classes, and that candid, straightforward, 
manly deportment which ever indicates thorough 
honesty of heart and commands universal respect 


his 


1The Toleration Act adopted by the Maryland Assembly 
in 1649, granted freedom of faith and worship only to every 
professed believer in Jesus Christ and the Trinity, while any 
man denying the doctrine of the Trinity was subject to the 
penalty of death. The law of Rhode Island provided that 
“all men might walk as their consciences persuaded them 
without molestation—every one in the name of his God.” 
But this broad provision was defined to forbid any approach 
to what the authorities might regard as infidelity. 
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and admiration—William Penn at fifteen justified 
the pride of his worldly, ambitious father, and 
gave promise of becoming a brilliant man of the 
world, such as Sir William fondly hoped to see 
him. But in the midst of his college career, he 
came under an influence which changed the whole 
course of his after-life. Thomas Loe, a follower 
of George Fox and a preacher of great power, 
came to Oxford in the course of his travels— 
among his hearers were young Penn and some of 
his student-associates, several of whom, including 
Penn, were deeply impressed. Under these im- 
pressions, he and others rebelled against certain 
popish innovations in the College, and were ex- 
pelled. Sir William’s indignation at this disgrace 
of his son passed all bounds, and he drove him 
from home. In the hope of dispelling the ‘‘ Qua- 
ker’’ influence, and alluring him back to the 
world, he sent the youth to the Continent. The 
plan partially succeeded, and the father’s hopes 
began to revive, but Divine Providence brought 
young Penn, now almost a man, again under the 
preaching of Loe, and the impressions returned 
with such force that Penn resolved to identify him- 
self thenceforward openly and wholly with the 
persecuted Society of Friends. 


despised and 
Neither his father’s persuasions nor wrath (though 
the latter culminated in the son’s expulsion from 


home) moved him from his purpose. The perse- 
cutions of the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, 
including repeated and prolonged imprisonments, 
were alike powerless to swerve the courageous 
young man from the course which his conscience 
indicated as that of duty. Penn’s consistent life 
at length convinced the Baronet that his son, if 
mistaken, was at least sincere, and that he was in- 
fluenced solely by religious convictions and con- 
scientious scruples, and he became reconciled to 
him. At the death of Sir William, young Penn 
succeeded to a net income of £1500 (nearly 
$7500) per annum, and thenceforward devoted 
himself and his means to a life of active Christian 
and philanthropic labor, becoming an eminent 
preacher and able writer. 

In 1681, William Penn preferred his claim 
against the British Government for £16,000 due 
his father, and accepted a patent from Charles IT. 
for ‘‘three degrees of latitude by five degrees of 
longitude, west of the Delaware.’’ Penn wanted 
to name the province ‘‘ Sylvania’’ on account of 
the vast forests which covered the land, but Charles 





insisted upon calling it ‘‘ Pennsylvania ;’’ Penn 
objected to this, lest persons might ascribe the 
name to his vanity, but the king satisfied his scru- 
ples by professing that the title was designed to do 
honor to the memory of the admiral. The singu- 
lar unselfishness of William Penn, no less than his 
rectitude and high regard for the welfare of his 
fellow-men, even of the lower degrees, is con- 
spicuous throughout the entire history of his rela- 
tions to the colony. He at once, upon receipt of 
the grant, set himself the task of framing just and 
equitable regulations for the government of the 
district, and sent the draft over to obtain the ap- 
proval of the settlers, with such suggestions of 
alterations as they might desire. 

In August of the following year, Penn, in ac- 
cordance with a cherished plan, sailed for his 
colony, arriving at Newcastle, in what has since 
become Delaware, on the 6th of November. So 
careful was he of the interests of others, that he 
could not even ignore the claims of the Indians, 
but within a few days after his arrival, he held a 
council with their chiefs at the celebrated Treaty 
Elm,' and purchased of them (at a nominal sum, 
it is true, but a sufficient sum to meet their desires) 
the tract included in his patent from Charles. He 
also made a treaty with them, creditable to both 
parties in its inception and its terms (but still more 
is it to the honor of both that neither party ever 
sought to evade its provisions). 

In March, 1683, (just two years from the date 
of his patent), Penn convened an Assembly at 
Philadelphia, whereat was drafted the memorable 
Charter that has been aptly styled ‘*‘ The Charter 
of Liberties,’’ in which the generous, honest, 
unselfish Proprietor surrendered to the people 
what had hitherto been regarded as proprietorial 
rights, such as the appointment of officers for 
their government. Indeed, so liberal was this 
Charter in its concessions and requirements, that 
the government of the Colony was in all essential 
respects purely democratic. But the most notice- 
able and clearly defined of its enactments, was 
that hereinbefore spoken of—the making freedom 
of conscience a living reality. On this point, its 
language was as strong and unmistakable as it could 
be made—there was no possible excuse for any 
governmental interference with the religious opin- 
ions or practices of any man, woman or child, so 


' See the engraving, page 93. 





FAc-SIMILE OF WM. PENN’s AUTOGRAPH AND SEAL AND OF THE AUTOGRAPHS OF ATTESTING NAMES, TO THE CHARTER OF 1683. THE WHOLE REDUCED ABOUT 
ONE-SIXTH. 
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long as they should attempt no encroachment upon 
any right of their neighbors. This Charter, Ic. 
signed and sealed with his own hand.? 

The attempts of enemies to overthrow Penn’s 
government having, after a temporary success, 
been completely disappointed, and his authority 


1 Our illustration upon page 95 is a photographic copy of 
the original autograph and seal, with the attesting signatures 
—the whole being reduced about one-sixth to bring it within 
the limits of our page. 





restored, he again visited his colony in 1699. 
Finding his people discontented and demanding 
additional political privileges, he pro aptly acqui- 
esced, and a still more liberal Charter was cheer- 
fully granted, which restored the people to content- 
ment and prosperity. Shortly after this, the good 
man returned to his English home, where he 
remained until, in 1718, he went to his Heavenly 
home, with a noble record—that of a pure, un- 
selfish, kind-hearted Christian philanthropist. 





THE COINS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


By A. C. ZABRISKIE. 


Ir is somewhat surprising that the State of New 
York cannot boast of ever having had a regular 
coinage. Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New Jersey issued coppers after the close of the 
Revolution. The coinage of the two latter States 
was very extensive, and the pieces were frequently 
found in circulation up to the time of the with- 
drawal of the copper cent. The New York Legis- 
lature appears to have paid but little attention to 
the matter. From the close of the Revolution to 
the end of the eighteenth century quite a number 
of pieces were issued which, though they were not 
authorized by the State Legislature, possess at this 
time a high degree of interest. 

Four pieces, bearing the dates of 1786 and 1787, 
are generally known as the ‘* New York tokens.’’ 
They are of copper, and the same size as the old- 
fashioned cent. On the obverse of one is a bust, 
supposed to be that of Washington, with the 
legend, ‘‘ Non vi virtute vici,’’ and having for a 
reverse a female seated, with a liberty cap and 
pole in one hand, and a pair of scales in the 
other; legend, ‘* Neo Eboracensis, 1786.’’ An- 
other has a bust in armor, with the legend ‘‘ Nova 
Eborac.;’’ on the reverse, a female seated, holding 
a sprig of laurel and a liberty cap, with the legend, 
‘*Virt. et Lib.’’ This figure greatly resembles 
the one on the Connecticut coppers. The third 


piece is entirely different in design ; on the obverse 
is an Indian holding a tomahawk and a bow, 
while a quiver is on his back; the legend, ‘‘ Liber 
Natus Libertatem Defendo;’’ reverse, New York 





State arms, and the legend, ‘‘ Excelsior, 1787.” 
The fourth piece has an obverse like the last; on 
the reverse is an eagle perched on a globe, with 
the legend, ‘‘ Neo Eboracus, 1787 : Excelsior.”’ 
These pieces were all struck in England, and 
quantities were sent to this country. One ship- 
ment of eight tons was lost within a short distance 
of its destination. At the present time they are 
very rare. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the New 
York coins is one of extreme rarity. It is struck 
in gold, and but three or four are known. Its 
size is that of a cent; on the obverse is a range of 
hills, from behind which the sun is rising, while 
the sea is in the foreground; legend, ‘‘ Nova 
Eboraca, Columbia, Excelsior ;’’ reverse, a spread 
eagle, surrounded by a wreath, and the legend, 
‘Unum e Pluribus, 1787.’’ It was struck by 
Ephraim Brasher, a goldsmith, of No. 1 Cherry 
street, and was intended, doubtless, as a pattern 
for a United States coin, the subject of a national 
coinage being then under discussion. 

A piece of great interest to New Yorkers was 
struck in 1789, it being the first store-card issued 
in the State, if not in the country. On its obverse 
is a clock of the period, with the legend, ‘‘ Motts, 
N. Y., Importers, Dealers and Manufacturers of 
Gold and Silverwares ; the reverse has a spread 
eagle, with a shield on its breast and ‘‘ 1789” 
above, and the legend, ‘‘ Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
ware, Chronometers, Clocks.’’ The firm con- 
sisted of William and John Mott, of 240 Water 
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street, then a fashionable business part of the 
city. In 1794, Talbot, Allum & Lee issued a 
store-card; on the obverse is a ship under full 
sail, with the legend, ‘‘ Talbot, Allum & Lee, 
New York, One Cent ;’’ and on the reverse a figure 
of Liberty standing, holding a iiberty-pole in one 
hand and a rudder in the other, and a bale of 
goods at her side; legend, ‘‘ Liberty and Com- 
merce, 1794;’’ on the edge, ‘‘ Payable at the store 
of .” A-variety bearing the date of 1795 was 
also issued, which differs but slightly from the 
preceding, except that on the edge is, ‘‘ We pro. 
mise to pay the bearer one cent.’’ The dies of 
these pieces were cut in England, and the execu- 
tion is very good. 

The last New York coin of which we shall 
speak is the ‘‘ Castorland Half Dollar,’’ a beauti- 
fully executed coin, which was produced at Paris 
for the French settlement in Northern New York. 
On the obverse is a head, with laurel wreath and 
crown, and the legend, ‘‘ Franco-Americana Co- 
lonia, Castorland, 1796;”’ reverse, a figure of 
Ceres, with emblems of the harvest, and at one 
side a tree, with sap running into a tub, the 
legend being ‘‘Salve Magna Parens Frugum.” 
Hough’s History of Jefferson County speaks as 
follows on the subject: ‘‘On the 31st of August, 








1792, William Constable, one of the three owners 
of Macomb’s great purchase, sold to Peter Chas- 
sanis, of Paris, a large tract of land in the pre- 
sent counties of Lewis and Jefferson, east and 
north of the Black river, and intended to contain 
640,000 acres, but which, upon subsequent survey, 
was found to fall short several thousand acres. 
Chassanis organized a company, which he sent 
over under the direction of Rodolphe Tillier, an 
agent, about the year 1794. These settiers made 
the first road north from Steuben to the Black 
river, and began a settlement in the present town 
of Greig, adjacent to the High Falls. A small 
beginning was made at the head of navigation on 
Beaver river, named Castorville, and at the present 
village of Carthage, in Jefferson county. The 
French Revolution drove into exile many families 
of rank and wealth, some of whom settled on 
this tract, but most of them, after a few years, 
returned to France, and the settlements were ulti- 
mately abandoned.’’ Specimens of this beautiful 
pattern-piece, struck in both silver and copper, 
although somewhat scarce, still can be procured at 
a moderate price. 

We have now alluded to all the pieces which can 
properly be called ‘‘ New York Coins.’’ The list 
is a short one, but certainly does not lack interest. 





A WIFE’S HEROIC SELF-DEVOTION AND FORTITUDE. 


AN EPISODE OF 1776-77.' 


BesipEs the continuation of difficulties and 
general fatigue, this day was remarkable for a cir- 
cumstance of private distress too peculiar and 
affecting to be omitted. The circumstance to 
which I allude is Lady Harriet Ackland’s passing 
through the enemy’s army, to attend to her hus- 
band, then their prisoner. 

* * * * ; * * * 

Lady Harriet Ackland? had accompanied her 
husband to Canada in the beginning of the year 





! This intensely interesting extract from “Gen. Burgoyne’s 
Defence,” is contributed to the MONTHLY by Wm. Hall, Esq., 
of Elizabeth, N. J. 

? Lady Christina Harriet Ackland was the daughter of the 
Earl of Ilchester, and wife of Major John Dyke Ackland; 

VoL. IV.—7 





1776. In the course of that campaign she had 
traversed a vast space of country, in different ex- 
tremities of season, and with difficulties that an 





she was born in 1750, and hence was but twenty-seven years 
of age at the time when her heroism won the admiration of 
“the enemy,” no less than of her own countrymen. The 
courteous and kind treatment she experienced while attend- 
ing her husband within the American lines, were so highly 
appreciated by the Major, that he in return, while on parole 
in New York sHortly afterwards, exerted himself to alleviate 
the condition of the American prisoners there. The story 
told by Wilkinson, that Major Ackland fell in a duel, and 
that his wife became insane for a time and upon recovery 
married Chaplain Brudenell, certainly lacks authentication, 
Lady Ackland died in England, July, 1815. 
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European traveller will easily conceive, to attend, 
in a poor hut at Chamblee, upon his sick-bed. 

In the opening of the campaign of 1777, she 
was restrained from offering herself to a share of 
the fatigue and hazard expected before Ticon- 
deroga, by positive injunctions of her husband. 
The day after the conquest of that place, he was 
badly wounded, and she crossed the Lake Cham- 
plain to join him. As soon as he recovered, Lady 
Harriet proceeded to follow his fortunes through 
the campaign, and at Fort Edward, or at the next 
camp, she acquired a two-wheel tumbril, which 
had been constructed by the artificers of the artil- 
lery, something similar to the carriage used for the 
mail upon the great roads of England. Major 
Ackland commanded the British Grenadiers, which 
were attached to Gen. Frazier’s corps, and conse- 
quently were always the most advanced post of the 
army. Their situations were often so alert, that 
no person slept out of their cloaths. In one of 
these situations, a tent, in which the Major and 
Lady Harriet were asleep, suddenly took fire. An 
orderly sergeant of grenadiers, with great hazard 
of suffocation, dragged out the first person he 
caught hold of. It proved to be the Major. It 
happened in the same instant she had, unknowing 
what she did, and perhaps not perfectly awake, 
providentially made her escape by creeping under 
the walls of the back part of the tent. The first 
object she saw upon recovery of her senses, was 
the Major on the other side, and in the same in- 
stant again in the fire, in search of her. The ser- 
geant again saved him, but not without the Major 
being very severely burned in his face and different 
parts of the body. Everything they had with them 
in the tent being consumed. This accident hap- 
pened a little time before the army passed the 
Hudson river. It neither altered the resolution 
nor the cheerfulness of Lady Harriet, and she 
continued her progress, a partaker of the fatigues 
of the advanced corps. 

The next call upon her fortitude was of a dif- 
ferent nature. On the march of the rgth, the 
grenadiers being liable to action at every step, she 
had been directed by the Major to follow the route 
of the artillery and baggage, which was not ex- 
posed. At the time the action began, she found 
herself near a small uninhabited hut, when she 
alighted. When it was found the action was be- 
coming general and bloody, the surgeons of the 





hospital took possession of the same place as the 
most convenient for the first care of the wounded. 
Thus was this lady in hearing of one continued 
fire of cannon and musketry for four hours, together 
with the presumption, from the post of her hus- 
band, at the head of the grenadiers, that he was 
in the most exposed part of the action. She had 
three female companions, the Baroness of Riedesel 
and the wives of two British officers, Major Har- 
nage and Lieut. Reynell ; but in the event their 
presence served but little for comfort. Major 
Harnage was soon brought to the surgeons very 
badly wounded ; and a little time after came in- 
telligence that Lieut. Reynell was shot dead. 
Imagination will want no helps to figure the state 
of the whole group. 

From the date of that action to the 7th of 
October, Lady Harriet, with her usual serenity, 
stood prepared for new trials; and it was her lot 
that their severity increased with their number. 
She was again exposed to the hearing of the whole 
action, and at last received the shock of her indi- 
vidual misfortune, mixed with the intelligence of 
the general calamity, the troops were defeated, 
and Major Ackland, desperately wounded, was a 
prisoner. 

The day of the 8th was passed by Lady Har- 
riet and her companions in common anxiety; not 
a tent or a shed being standing, except what 
belonged to the hospital, their refuge was among 
the wounded and dying. When the army were 
upon the point of moving, after the halt described, 
I received a message from Lady Harriet, submit - 


ting to my decision a proposal (and expressing an_ 


earnest solicitude to execute it if not interfering 
with my designs) of passing to the camp of the 
enemy, and requesting Gen. Gates’ permission to 
attend her husband. Though I was ready to be- 
lieve (for I had experienced) that patience and 
fortitude, in a supreme degree, were to be found, 
as well as any other virtue, under the most tender 
forms, I was astonished at this proposal. After so 
long an agitation of the spirits, exhausted not only 
for want of rest, but absolutely want of food, 
drenched in rains for twelve hours together, that 
a woman should be capable of such an under- 
taking as delivering herself to the enemy, pro- 
bably in the night, and uncertain of what hands 
she might first fall into, appeared an effort above 
human nature. The assistance I was able to give 
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her was small indeed. 


I had not even a cup of 
wine to offer her; but I was told she had found, 
from some kind and fortunate hand, a little rum 
and dirty water. All I could furnish to her was 
an open boat and a few lines, written upon dirty 
and wet paper, to Gen. Gates, recommending 
her to his protection.’ Mr. Brudenell, the chap- 
lain to the artillery (the same gentleman who had 
officiated so signally at Gen. Fraser’s funeral), 
readily undertook to accompany her, and with one 
female servant and the Major’s valet de chambre 
(who had a ball which he had received in the late 
action then in his shoulder), she rowed down the 
river to meet the enemy. But her distresses were 
even yet nottoend. The night was advanced be- 





1 This note was as follows: ‘ Sir—Lady Harriet Ackland, 
a lady of the first distinction of family, rank and personal 
virtues, is under such concern on account of Major Ackland, 
her husband, wounded and a prisoner in your hands, that I 
cannot refuse her request to commit her to your protection, 
Whatever general impropriety there may be in persons in my 
situation and yours to solicit favors, I cannot see the uncom- 
mon perseverance in every female grace and exaltation of 
character of this iady, and her very hard fortune, without 
testifying th:t your attentions to her will lay me under 
obligations. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“J. BURGOYNE.” 





fore the boat reached the enemy’s out-posts, and the 
sentinel. would not let it pass, or even come on 
shore. In vain Mr. Brudenell offered the flag of 
truce, and represented the state of the extraordi- 
nary passenger. The guard, apprehensive of 
treachery, and punctilous to their orders, threat- 
ened to fire into the boat if it stirred before day- 
light. Her anxiety and suffering were thus pro- 
tracted through seven or eight dark and cold 
hours, and her reflections upon that first reception 
would not give her very encouraging ideas of the 
treatment she was afterwards to expect. But it is 
due to justice at the close of this adventure to say 
that she was received and accommodated by Gen. 
Gates with all the humanity and respect that her 
rank, her merits and her fortunes deserved. 

Let such as are affected by these circum- 
stances of alarm, hardship and danger, recollect 
that the subject of them was a woman of the most 
tender and delicate frame, of the gentlest man- 
ners, habituated to all the soft elegancies and 
refined enjoyments that attend high birth and 
fortune, and far advanced in a state in which the 
tender cares, always due to the sex, become indis- 
pensably necessary. Her mind alone was formed 
for such trials. 












Twice during our war for independence the lit- 
tle village of Camden in South Carolina became 








1Gen. Otho Holland Williams was a native of Prince 
George county, Md., born in March, 1749, and was left an 
orphan at the early age of twelve years. A young man of 
twenty-six when our Revolution commenced, he joined Capt. 
Michael Cresap’s company of riflemen in July, 1775, and as 
their lieutenant, marched with them to Boston. Illness, | 
however, compelled Cresap to leave his company, of which 
Williams took command, and in 1776 he was appointed 
major of a rifle regiment, which served with honor in the 
defence of Fort Washington, where, however, Major Wil- 
tiams was taken prisoner. While in the hands of the 
British, he was closely confined in the Provost Prison at New 
York, and the indignities to which he was subjected led to a 
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AT THE TIME, BY GEN. OTHO H. WILLIAMS. 


By H. R. How ann. 


| ing disaster to the patriot arms. 





demand on his behalf from the Board of War for an altera- 


the scene of important engagements, each bring- 
It was here that 





tion of conduct, with an intimation that, if not acceded to, 
some British officer of equal rank would be treated with the 
same rigor. He was soon after exchanged for Major Ack- 
land, of the British army, and appointed Colonel of the 


| Sixth Maryland Regiment, forming part of the command of 


De Kalb, which was sent to South Carolina in April, 1780, 
arriving, however, too late to render aid to Gen. Lincoln 
who had surrendered at Charleston in May. 

Gen. Gates succeeding Lincoln in the command of the 
Southern army, made Col. Williams his Adjutant-General, an 
appointment which he also held after Gen. Greene assumed 
command of that army. After the first disastrous battle of 
Camden, he was assigned to the command of the two Mary- 
land battalions, and during the celebrated retreat in February, 
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on the 16th of August, 1780, Gen. Gates hasten- 
ing from the North, and eager to add fresh laurels 
to those won at Saratoga, was met by the conjoined 
forces of Lords Cornwallis and Rawdon, at whose 
hands he suffered a 
disastrous defeat ; in 
his ambitious haste 
he forgot needful cau- 
tion, and thought to 
find this important 
post held by Raw- 
don alone, failing to 
inform himself of the 
movements of Corn- 
wallis, who had at 
once come up from 
Charleston upon hear- 
ing that Rawdon’s po- 
sition was threatened. 
In this battle fell the 
brave De Kalb. 

The victory, though 
complete, was dearly 
purchased by the en- 
emy, and very con- 
spicuous in that day’s 
record of noble bra- 
very stand the Mary- 
land Brigades. De- 
serted by the Mili- 





Again it was their fortune to meet the enemy 
here, and the story of the second battle of Cam- 
den, as told by Col. Otho H. Williams, their brave 
commander, may prove of interest to some of the 
readers of PoTTER’s 
AMERICAN MONTHLY. 

Eight months had 
elapsed, and in this 
interval Gen. Gates 
had been superseded 
by General Greene,’ 
while in January and 
February, 1781, oc- 
curred that memora- 
ble retreat, so re- 
markable in its de- 
tails, which followed 
close upon Morgan’s 
victory over Tarle- 
ton at the Cowpens, 
and which ended 
March 15th in the 
closely fought battle 
of Guilford Court- 
House. Forced by 
dire necessity, Lord 
Cornwallis __ retired 
to Wilmington to 
procure supplies for 
his exhausted army, 


e 





tia, who fled early ) 
and ingloriously, the Delaware and Maryland troops 
bore the brunt of the battle, till Cornwallis, with 
concentrated forces, made a decisive charge and 
compelled them to give way. 


1781, he led the light corps of picked troops which rendered 
such signal service as a rear-guard to the main army. He 
won distinction by his bravery at Guilford Court House and 


at Eutaw. It was here that, when victory seemed wavering, 
he was ordered by Gen. Greene to “sweep the field with 
bayonets,” when, seconded by the brave Campbell and his 
Virginia troops, these Continentals made such an impetuous 
charge that they broke through the enemy’s lines, causing 
them to scatter in confusion, and saving the fortunes of the 
day. In May, 1782, he was commissioned as Brigadier 
General by Congress, and after the war he held the office of 
Collector of Customs at Baltimore, where he died July 16, 
1794. Mrs. Beatty, a sister of Gen. Williams, died recently, 
at an advanced age. His grandchildren are residents of 
Baltimore. 





and,taking advantage 
of his condition, Gen. Greene, after giving his 
troops a little needed rest, turned again toward 
South Carolina. On the 5th of April he com- 
menced his march towards Camden, and reached 


'Nathaniel Greene, the commander of the United States 
forces, was born at Newport, R. I., May 27th, 1742, his father 
being a preacher of the Society of Friends. He learned the 
trade of an anchor-smith, and was busily employed thereat at 
the breaking out of the Revolution. When gathering clouds 
betokened the approaching storm, young Greene began study- 
ing military tactics, and when the storm burst he hastened to 
Boston. The Continental Congress, in organizing the army, 
in 1775, just after the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, selected 
Nathaniel Greene as one of the Brigadier-Generals, and from 
that time till the close of the War he was one of the most 
useful officers in the army—true and faithful, and ever willing 
to undertake any duty assigned him. He survived the War, 
and died in 1786 at Savannah, Ga. 
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that place April 19th. Here he found Lord Raw- 
don,’ strongly posted with a force of about goo 
men, his position protected on two sides by the 
Wateree river and Pine Tree creek, which fur- 
nished a natural de- 
fence, and on the other 
two by a line of inde- 
pendent earth-works. 
Upon reconnoitering 
therefore, a storm was 
deemed _simpractic- 
able, and Greene 
thought it prudent to 
encamp at Hobkirk’s 
Hill, about a mile 
north of the town, and 
await the arrival of 
Sumter with _ rein- 
forcements. On the 
morning of the 22d 
he changed his posi- 
tion suddenly, moving 
round to the lower 
side of the town, with 
a view to intercepting 
a British force of 400 
men under Col. Wat- a 


son, who had 
been sent 
by Rawdon 
against Mar- : 
ion, but was 
now returning 


hastily to re- 
join his com- 
mander; Iater 
intelligence, however, decided Greene to leave this 
officer to the watchful care of Marion and Lee,and on 
the 23d the army returned to Hobkirk’s Hill, where 
they encamped in order of battle, Huger’s Virginia 
Brigade on the right of the Waxhall road, and 
the Maryland Brigade, under Col. Williams, on 


Francis, Lord Rawdon, subsequently created Marquis of 
Hastings, was a son of the Earl of Moira, born in 1754. He 
was educated at Oxford, and entered the army in 1771. At 
the commencement of the Revolutionary War, he came to 
this country as a Lieutenant in the British army, and rose 
steadily to the rank of Brigadier-General. He was a 
thorough soldier, and won great distinction, but unfortu- 
nately for his reputation on this continent, his last act, prior 
to his return to England, was his unjustifiable consent to the 
execution of Col, Hayne. After a career of honor at home 
and in the East Indies, he died in 1826, 





the left ; Kirkwood’s light troops forming a picket 
line in front, and the artillery covering the road, 
while Washington’s cavalry with the North Caro- 
lina militia formed a second line in the rear. 
: While thus encamped, 
on the morning of 
April 25th, our forces 
were attacked by the 
British, and the events 
of the day are thus 
narrated in a lettér 
written by Col. Wil- 
liams to his brother, 
which it is believed 
has never before been 
published in full. 


** Camp before Cam- 

den, 27th April, 1781. 
“Dr. Elie: We 

have been here ever 

since the 19th instant, 

and have made several 

manceuvres upon dif- 

ferent quarters of the 

town, but have neither 

been able to discover 

advantages that pro- 

mised success by a 

storm,nor to compleat- 

ly invest the place. 

‘ The town is 
flanked on the 

west by the 

Wateree, and 

on the east 

by two .deep 

creeks ;_ the 

other quarters 

are strongly fortified. A villain of a drummer went 
in to the enemy on the evening of the 24th, when 
we were encamped within a mile of the town, and 
gave them such information of our circumstances,’ 


? Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution states that this 
drummer, whose name was Jones, was one of several rene- 
gade Americans taken prisoners by Marion and Lee, at the 
capture of Fort Watson, who claimed to have enlisted in the 
British army in the hope of thereby more easily finding some 
means of escape. This seems doubtful, in view of the fact, 
as stated in the life of Gen. Greene, that the news of the 
surrender-at Fort Watson did not reach the main army until 
the 26th. The drummer is therein stated as having been cf 
the Maryland line. 

3 Lord Rawdon was informed by this deserter that the artil- 
lery under Lieut.-Col. Carrington was detached from the 
majn portion of the army. ‘This had been the case, owing 
to Greene’s temporary change of position, before referred to, 
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position and numbers, as induced Lord Rawdon to 
sally with all his best troops the next morning about 
eleven o’clock. This was what we wished, and the 
only hope we had of a speedy reduction of the post." 


ang 
GENERAL 


Lieut. Col. Washington was ordered to pass the 
right flank of the enemy with his cavalry, which he 
did, and threw himself in their rear. Capt. Kirk- 


wood; with two small companies of light infantry,? | 


was behaving bravely in front, and the Picquets 
were doing their duty upon the flanks, when the 


line was ordered to advance, and the artillery to | 
The First Maryland Regi- | 
| approached the enemy on the left, fell in the moment of 
attack, mortally wounded, and his troops, dismayed, failed 


play upon the enemy. 


when it was found impracticable to move the artillery across 


the swampy country, but on the return of the troops to Hob- | 


kirk’s Hill, Carrington was ordered to rejoin them. This 


he did on the morning of the engagement, fortunately bring- | 


ing fresh supplies of provisions with him. 

1It is said that when the approach of the enemy was first 
discovered, Gen. Greene and his officers were breakfasting. 
The soldiers, whose rations had not been distributed till 
late in the morning, were engaged, some in cooking food, 


others in washing their clothes, and all seemed unsuspicious | 


of any movement of the British, whose approach was hidden 
by the thick woods till they were within about a quarter of a 
mile of the camp. 

2 Delaware troops. 


ment,* particularly, was ordered to charge bayonets 
without firing, but for some cause, not yet clearly 
ascertained, the regiment received orders from Col. 
Gunby to retire, and then broke ;* the Second Re- 


x 


GREENE’s BIRTHPLACE, NEWPORT. 


giment retired in consequence. The Second Vir- 
ginia Regiment was ordered off, and the First 


3 Commanded by Col. Gunby, 

* Early in the engagement Greene perceived an advantage 
in the opportunity of striking. the enemy on every side, a 
chance offered by the narrow front they presented. Unfor- 
tunately, Col. Ford, of the Second Maryland Regiment, who 


to make the most of their opportunity. Col. Gunby’s regi- 
ment, with some of the Virginia troops, were charging the 
enemy in front, when some of the Maryland troops, in disre- 
gard of orders, began firing. One of their officers, Captain 
Beatty, was killed just at this juncture, and two companies, 
becoming disordered, were directed by Col. Gunby (fatally, 


| as the event showed) to fall back a short distance, and there 


rally. This retrograde movement, however, proved infec- 
tious, and the whole regiment shortly after gave way. The 
strenuous efforts of Col. Williams and the regimental officers 
to restore order were ineffectual, and the line broke in con- 
fusion, At the foot of the hill they again rallied, but it was 
too late to save the day, and Hawes’ brave Virginian regiment 
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broke.’ The unfavorable consequences were that the 
army lost a glorious opportunity of gaining a com- 
plete victory, taking the town, and biasing the beam 












tern, through the knee. Our friend, Col. Ben., 
is dangerously wounded in the left elbow. Capt. 
Beatty fell in the field by a ball through the head, 
and Capt. I. Smith, of the Third, and Capt Lunt 








was at no time very warm, 
but it was durable. Our troops, 
by the gallant exertions of 
their officers, were rally’d fre- 
quently, but always fought at 
long shot, a convincing testi- 
mony that this was generally 
the case is that none, or very 
few of our men, were wounded 
with buckshott or bayonett. 
The baggage of our army was 
sent off to Rugely, and the 
troops halted at Saunder’s 
creek, about two miles south 
of where we fought last year, 
and about five miles from 
Camden. The loss was nearly 
equal on both sides,? if we ® 
do not consider the loss of§ 
opportunity. The field was RW 
kept by neither party. It nowM 
lies between us, and is fre-N 
quented by both. The action 
was continued by the repetition of partial strokes 
till about five o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
enemy retired to their garrison. We took and 
sent off to Salisbury fifty-five British prisoners, be- 
sides two officers paroled to the same place, five 
surgeons, who are sent into town to-day, and eight 
or ten officers paroled on the field, whose names I 
have not yet received. 

** Lieut.-Col. Campbell’ and one captain of Vir- 
ginia are very slightly wounded, and one subal- 




























being forced back, all retired skirmishing from the field. 
The conduct of Col. Gunby was made the subject of a 
court of inquiry. His spirit was unquestioned, but his order 
to a portion of his troops to retire was deemed “ extremely 
improper and unmilitary,”* and was assigned as the sole cause 
of the day’s disaster. 









Lieut. Cols. Campbell and Hawes. 

?Gen. Greene’s report states his loss in killed, wounded 
and missing at 266. Lord Rawdon’s report of the British 
loss places that at 258. 

3Col. Richard Campbell, of Virginia, first commissioned 
as captain July 19,1776. At the storming of Ninety Six he 
led the left of the line in the bloody attack upon the Star 
redoubt. Atthe battle of Eutaw Springs, September 8, 1781, 
he commanded the two battalions of Virginia troops, who, in 
connection with the Marylanders, under Col. Williams, made 
the furious bayonet charge that swept the British from the 


field. He fell in the moment of victory, dying, as he said, 
“ content.” 












of Fortune greatly in favor of our cause. ‘The action 






Lorp RAWDON. 








1The Virginia troops were led by Gen. Huger and | 
| I cannot doubt but some of us must fall in endeavor- 








7 Bunff are both prisoners, last 
wounded. Lieut. Trueman is 
a prisoner, and it is said thir- 
ty-nine privates of our army 
are taken, besides a number 
wounded, the whole amount- 
ing to about fifty. We lost 
| about one hundred and thirty 
killed and wounded, and, 
from every account, the ene- 
my were not more lucky. The 
cavalry, the light infantry and 
the guards acquired all the 
honor, and the infantry of the 
battalions all the disgrace 
which fell upon our brows 
and shoulders. The battalions 
will endeavor to exculpate 
themselves by fixing the odi- 
um, if it can be fixed, upon 
the proper cause or author of 
our misfortune. The cavairy 
led on by Washington behav- 
ed ina manner truly heroic. They charged the 
British army in the rear, took 2 great number of 
prisoners, sent many of them off with small detach- 
ments, and when he saw we were turning our backs 
upon victory in front, by a circuitous manceuvre, he 
threw his Dragoons into our rear, passed the lines, 
and charged the York Volunteers * (a fine corps of 
cavalry), killed a number, and drove the rest out 
of the field. Washington is an elegant officer ; his 
reputation is deservedly great.® Lee was unfortu- 
nately absent. He had been co-operating with 
Gen. Marion against Fort Watson on the Santee 
river, which surrendered by capitulation the 23d 
inst.; 73 British and a number of other priso- 
ners were taken at that post. A pretty particular 
account of the siege will be published by authority. 

Many of our officers are mortally mortified at 
our late inglorious retreat ; I say mortally, because 





* It was through the timely succor of Washington that our 
artillery was saved from capture at the hands of the British 
cavalry under Col. Coffin. 

5 Col. Wm. A. Washington, of Stafford county, Va., born 
1752, died March 6th, 1810; served first as Captain under 
Mercer, and won deserved honor at Long Island, Trenton 
and Princeton. Joining Morgan’s division he fought bravely 
at the Cowpens, where he met Tarleton in a personal en- 
counter. At Eutaw Springs he was taken prisoner, and was 
not released till the close of the war; afterward Brigadier. 


General on Washington’s staff. e 
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ing the next opportunity to re-establish our reputa- 
tion. Dear Reputation! what trouble do you not 
occasion, what dangers do you not expose us to! 
Who, but for love of reputation, would patiently 
persevere in prosecuting a war with the mere rem- 
nant of a fugitive army, in a country already made 
desolate by repeated ravages, and rendered sterile 
by streams of blood? Who, but for love of repu- 
tation, would sustain the varied evils that daily 
attend the life of a soldier, and expose him to 





jeopardy every hour? Liberty, thou basis of repu- 
tation, suffer me not to forget the cause of my 
country, nor to murmur at my state! 

Dear brother, I am affectionately yours, 

OTHO. 

This expression of sentiment from Gen. Wil- 
liams’s pen was worthy of the man, and wholly in 
keeping with his established character for a con- 
sistent, manly patriotism. 





EARLY DUTCH TIMES ON THE BANKS OF THE HUDSON. 


By BARNWELL R. GRANT. 


In endeavoring to rescue from oblivion some of 
the early traits of character which marked the age 
of the founders of our republic, we may notice, but 
to condemn it, that affectation of squeamishness 
in some, who now revolt at the idea of coming in 
contact with the rude pioneers of our country ; as 
if such facts of domestic life were beneath the 
dignity of history, so called; such would restrict 


it only to great personages and great events; and 
‘thus by too much generalization lose in individual 
interest more than could be gained in abstract 


philosophy and politics. We shall, therefore, in 
this article, endeavor to exhibit something charac- 
teristic of the times, the doings, and the familiar 
concerns, of the Dutch burghers on the banks of 
the Hudson. 

The Dutch Reformed were always thorough 
church-going people, and full of ardent zeal for all 
the faith of Calvin. They, therefore, gave no 
countenance to Lutherans, Jews, Quakers, etc. 
But when the English came to rule, it sufficiently 
chagrined them to see Governor Lovelace so lax, 
as in 1674 to authorize the Lutheran congregation 
to erect a church, and to ‘‘ seek benevolence from 
their brethren here and on the Delaware.’’ It was 
about this time that Edmundson, a Friend from 
England, was allowed to preach to such as would 
assemble. He held his first meeting at an inn, 
where the magistrates also attended, probably as 
much to check and restrain errors as to profit them- 
selves. The celebrated George Fox was also in 
the neighborhood, preaching on Long Island, and 
particularly to a‘ congregation under a great oak 





tree, still standing at Flushing, the property of the 
Bowne family. All this toleration was strikingly 
different from the previous rule under the Dutch 
governor Stuyvesant. He had ordered the head 
of the above-named family out to Holland for 
trial, for the public performance of his religious 
views as a Quaker. About that time the public 
peace had been disturbed by those Quakers whom 
the Friends themselves sometimes censured as 
‘‘ranters.’? Such a one, as the records state, 
‘*pretending to be Divinely inspired, came into 
the city and made terrible hue and cry in the 
streets and on the bridge, crying Woe, woe, to 
the crowne of pride and the drunkards of Ephraim: 
Twoo woes past, and the third comming, except 
you repent. Repent—repent, as the kingdom of 
God is at hand!’’ He also entered the church, 
making a great noise, *‘ for the purpose of disturb- 
ance, as their manner was.’’ Finally, he was prose- 
cuted, flogged, and banished. 

The Dutch Reformed Church—‘‘ the Gereform- 
eerde Kerck,’’—was erected within the fort by 
Governor Kieft in 1642, being a stone structure, 
with split open shingles, then called ‘* wooden 
slate.’’ The cause and manner of its establish- 
ment has been curiously related by DeVries, say- 
ing, ‘‘As I was every day with Comdr. Kieft, 
I told him, that as he had now made a fine tavern 
—the stadt-herberg, at Coenties slip—that we also 
wanted very badly @ church ; for until then we had 
nothing but @ mean barn (in appearance) for our 
worship, whereas in New England, their first con- 
cern was a fine church, and we ought to do the 
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same. Wherefore, I told him I would contribute 
1 hundred guilders, and he, as governor, should 
precede me. Whereupon we agreed, and chose J. 


P. Kuyter and I. C. Damen, with themselves, as | 


four Kerck-Meesters, to superintend the building.”’ 
John and Richard Ogden contracted to build the 
same of stone for 2500 guilders, say £416. It 
was to be 72 feet by 52 feet, and 16 feet high. 
After its construction, the town bell was removed 
to it. There it was a kind of factotum, and may 
possibly account for the present partiality for 
campanalary music still so fostered and prevalent 
in New York. All mechanics and laborers began 
and ended work at the ringing ; all tavern-keepers 
shut house after the ringing; courts and suitors 
assembled at the ringing ; and deaths and funerals 
were announced by the toll. 

New York, like other colonies, had also its plague 
of witchcraft. In 1665, a man and wife were ar- 


guilty was brought in by the jury against one of 
them. In 1672, the inhabitants of Westchester 
complained to the Governor and Council against a 
witch that had come among them, she having 
been before imprisoned and condemned as a witch 
at Hartford. In 1673, a similar complaint was 


also made, but the Military Governor, Captain 
Colve, a son of the ocean, not under this Jand 
influence, perhaps, treated it as idle, or supersti- 


tious, and so dismissed the suit. We thus see 
that Salem was not exclusive in her alarms ; but 
New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia each severally had their trials of witchcraft. 

The city school-masters were always, ex officio, 
clerks, choristers, and visitors of the sick. 

In the early times, reed and straw roofs and 
wooden chimneys were so common in ordinary 
houses, that they had regularly-appointed over- 
seers to inspect them and guard them against fires. 

They were accustomed to plant May-poles on 
New Year’s and May-days. Sometimes they 
planted a May-pole, adorned with ragged stockings, 
before the door of a newly-wedded bridegroom. 

The Dutch were remarkable in their choice of 
high-sounding names for their vessels. An old 
record, describing a collection at one time in New 
York, gives such names as the following, to wit: 
The Angel Gabriel, King David, Queen Esther, 
King Solomon, Arms of Renselaerwyck, Arms of 
Stuyvesant, The Great Christopher, The Crowned 
Sea Beers, The Spotted Cow, etc. 





| vers. 
| beads of the white, or three of the black, for an 
raigned and tried as witches ; an especial verdict of | 





New York was once distinguished for its manu- 
facture and trade in Indian wampum, called sea- 
want, deriving the material from Long Island, 
which place the Indians called Sewanhacky, im- 


| porting the Land of Shells. They made the chief 


of it from periwinkles and quahaugs (clams), 
and sometimes from the inside of oyster-shells. 
This, when rounded into proper shape, became 
the proper money of the Indians, and with this, 
all who purposed to trade with them for furs, etc., 
provided themselves at New York. A letter of 
Governor Penn’s is on record, wherein he speaks 
of his having sent there from Philadelphia to make 
‘*his purchases of wampum, at great prices.’’ For 
numerous years, while coin was scarce or unneces- 
sary, it was the custom to pay off the company’s offi- 
cers, and even the clergy, too, in seawant or bea- 
The current value of the seawant was six 


English penny. The value and importance once 
attached to this seemingly strange money in our 
consideration now, may be seen set forth, in 1641, 
in an ordinance of the City Council, sanctioned 
by Governor Kieft, saying ‘‘ that a great deal of 
bad seawant, nasty rough things, imported from 
other places,’’ was in circulation, while ‘‘ the good, 
splendid seawant, usually called Manhattan's sea- 
want, was out of sight, or exported, which must 
cause the ruin of the country!’ Therefore, it is 
added, that ‘‘all coarse seawant, well stringed, 
should pass at six for one stuyver only: but that 
the well-polished at four for a stuyver.’’ In 1657, 
they were publicly reduced from six to eight for a 
stuyver, which was twopence. The wampum was 
used greatly by the Indians to decorate and orna- 
ment their persons. The women strung theirs, 
and hung them around their necks, and sewed 
them on their moccasins and mantles. 

The Dutch bore several names among the In- 
dians. They called them Swannakwak or Swane- 
kens ; also Assyreont, the cloth makers; Charistoont, 
the iron workers ; Sankhicanni, the fire workers, in 
allusion to their use of match-locks. 

The lands on York Island, outside the bounds 
of the town walls, along Wall street, appertained to 
the company, and were either used for public 
grazing grounds for the town cows, sheep or swine, 
or else for the Governor’s farms, under the names 
of Bouwerys. The Bouwery or farm sold to Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant in 1631, now so invaluable as 
building lots in the hands of his descendants, was 
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originally purchased by him for 6400 guilders 
(£1066), and having besides the land, ‘‘ a dwell- 
ing-house, barn, reek-lands, six cows, two horses, 
and two young negroes,’’ 

On another farm the company erected a wint 
molen (wind-mill) for the use of the town. Its 
site was by the Broadway, between the present 
Liberty and Courtland streets. The first having 
decayed, it was ordered, in 1662, that there be 
another on the same ground ‘‘ outside of the city 
land-port (gate) on the company’s farm.”’ 

There was once a water-mili near the Kolch, 
having its outlet of water to the North river. In 
order to obtain more water for the mill, the use of 
the valleys was granted to the miller ; and as the 
race he had dug admitted the salt water occa- 
sionally into the Kolch of fresh water, to its injury, 
he was required by law in 1661 to hang a waste 
gate so as to bar the passage of the salt water. 

We may close this article with some little notices 
and recollections of Dutch manners as they ap- 
peared in their last remains when receding from 
the innovations of later times, to wit: 

Captain Graydon, who was a prisoner on Long 
Island in the war of Independence, and was 


quartered at Flat Bush, speaks of his neighbors as 
a quiet, inoffensive people ; as too unaspiring and | 





contented to have ever made a revolution from 
their own impulse. Their religion, like their 
other habits, was plain and unostentatious. A 
silent grace before meat was their general family 
habit. The principal personage in every Dutch 
village was the ‘-domine’”’ or minister; and their 
manner of preaching was extremely colloquial and 
familiar. Their most frequent diet was clams, 
called clippers, and their unvaried supper was 
supon (mush); sometimes with milk, but more 
generally with buttermilk blended with molasses. 
Their blacks, when they had them, were very free 
and familiar ; sometimes sauntering about among 
the whites at meal time with hat on head, and 
freely joining occasionally in conversation, as if 
they were one and all of the same household, and 
on terms of equality. 

The hospitality and simple plainness of New 
York City, down to the period of 1790 and 1800, 
was very peculiar. All felt and praised it. Noth- 
ing was too good, and no attention too engrossing 
for a stranger. It was a passport to everything 
kind and generous. All who were introduced 
invited him to their home and board. As wealth 
and pride, and numbers came in, it wore off more 
and more, till now it follows selfishness and reserve 
like other cities. 





THE MILITARY EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH-WEST. 


By Isaac SMUCKER, 


Vil. 


Tue ‘‘ McDonald Expedition” of the summer 
of 1774, the details of which were given in the 
last paper, was only the prelude to other and more 
important movements connected with the ‘‘ Dun- 
more war.’’ An intimation was given in said 
paper of the probability that Dunmore believed 
that an Indian war, just at that juncture, would 
materially subserve the views and interests of 
Great Britain, and that, therefore, he engaged in 
it the more readily, if he did not inaugurate it for 
that purpose. It was furthermore believed that he 
fomented the retaliatory spirit and hostile feelings 
of the frontiersmen towards the Indian tribes to 
make his war popular, and all in view of the con- 
troversy in embryo, or, rather, in view of the 





THE DUNMORE AND Lewis ExPEDITIONS. 


already existent conflict between England (whose 
oppressions had provoked resistance) and the 
American colonists, and all with the ulterior, the 
nefarious purpose of making his military operations 
enure to the advantage of the former, and greatly 
to the detriment of the latter. 

Such were the opinions entertained by many of 
Lord Dunmore. Such were the motives largely 
attributed to him. And there was nothing in his 
subsequent career to produce any material modifi- 
cation of public opinion. 

The summer and early autumn of 1774 resounded 
with the din of preparation for war, for the effectual 
chastisement of the hostile Indians of the West. 
Lord Dunmore organized an army numbering about 
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fifteen hundred men, in the northern counties 
of the colony of Virginia, principally in Frederick, 
Hampshire, Berkley and Dunmore (now Shenan- 
doah), which assembled on the Ohio river, above 
Wheeling; while at the same time, by arrange- 
ment, Gen. Andrew Lewis raised over a thousand 
men in the southern counties for the same pur- 
pose, which rendezvoused at Camp Union,,in 
the Greenbriar country, now Lewisburg. The two 
armies were to form a junction at the mouth of 
the Kanawha river. 

The historian Bancroft speaks of these armies 
as composed of ‘‘ noble Virginians, braving danger 
at the call of a royal governor, and pouring out 
their blood to win the victory for Western civili- 
zation.”’ 

A considerable portion of the small command 
of Col. McDonald at once, upon their return 
from the Muskingum Expedition, entered the 
army of Lord Dunmore, and formed a part of the 
right wing thereof, which was directly under his 
own command. Three of the McDonald compa- 
nies, and which were also of the Dunmore army, 
were commanded respectively by Captains Michael 
Cresap, James Wood and Daniel Morgan, who all 
subsequently figured as officers in our Revolu- 
tionary war, the last-named being the distinguished 
Gen. Morgan of Revolutionary fame. James Wood 
served as Governor of Virginia from 1796 to 1799. 
Among others of the Dunmore army who afterwards 
attained to more or less distinction as military 
commanders, and whose names, to the present 
hour, are ‘‘ household words’’ in the West, were 
Col. Ben. Wilson, Col. William Crawford, Gen. 
Simon Kenton, Gen. John Gibson, and Gen. 
George Rogers Clark, frequently styled ‘‘ The 
Washington of the West.’”’ Among those con- 
nected with the left wing of the Dunmore army, 
who became honorably identified with the history 
of our country, were, besides its gallant com- 
mander (Gen. Andrew Lewis), Isaac Shelby, who 
served as a lieutenant, and was afterwards best 
known as the hero of ‘‘ King’s Mountain,’’ the 
first Governor of Kentucky, in 1792-96, also as 
its War Governor in 1812-16, and as the comman- 
der of Kentucky troops at the battle of the 
Thames in 1813; also the brave Col. Charles 
Lewis, who gave up his life for his country on the 
battle-field of Point Pleasant; and Hon. Andrew 
Moore, who served his State with honor from 





gress, and who was the first and only man the 
State of Virginia ever elected to the Senate of the 
United States whose residence was west of the 
Alleghenies, Mr. Moore serving in that body from 
1804 to 1809. 

The right wing of the Dunmore army, under his 
immediate command, reached the Ohio river by 
way of Potomac Gap, about the first of October, 
and the left wing, under command of Gen. Lewis, 
encamped at the mouth of the Kanawha river on 
the 6th, where he soon received a dispatch from 
Lord Dunmore, changing the place of the junc- 
tion of the two wings of his army to the vicinity 
of the Indian towns on the Scioto, near the Pick- 
away Plains. 

Meanwhile, Dunmore, with his command, went 
down the Ohio to the mouth of the Hock-Hock- 
ing river, and built ‘‘Fort Gower.’’ From 
thence he marched his army up the river, through 
the territory that now composes the counties of 
Athens, Hocking, Fairfield, and into Pickaway, 
and encamped on Sippo creek, a tributary of the 
Scioto, within a few miles of the Shawanese 
towns. He named his encampment ‘‘ Camp 
Charlotte,’’ in honor of the British Queen. 

Gen. Lewis intended to move his army in the 
direction of the Indian towns on the roth of Octo- 
ber, but at sunrise on that day he was unexpectedly 
attacked by about one thousand chosen warriors, 
under the command of Cornstalk, the celebrated 
Shawanese chief, who had rallied them at the Old 
Chillicothe town, on the Scioto, near the Picka- 
way Plains, to meet the army of Gen. Lewis, and 
give them battle before the two corps could be 
united. The battle lasted all day, and terminated 
with the repulse of Cornstalk’s warriors with great 
slaughter. It has been generally characterized by 
historians as ‘‘one of the most sanguinary and 
best-fought battles in the annals of Indian warfare 
in the West.” 

Col. Charles Lewis, a brother of the chief com- 
mander, who, with three hundred men, sustained 
the first attack on the right line at sunrise, was 
killed, and the loss of the day amounted to 
twenty-three commissioned officers and fifty-two 
men in killed, being a total of seventy-five officers 
and men, while one hundred and forty were 
wounded, being about one-fifth of the entire forge 
engaged! The loss of the Indians has beea 





1789 to 1797 in the popular branch of Con- 


stated at two hundred and thirty-three, of whom 
thirty-three were left on the field. Cornstalk 
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came out unhurt. 
retreated. 

Gen. Lewis was reinforced to the extent of three 
hundred men soon after the battle. He then 
started upon his march of eighty miles through 
the wilderness for the Indian towns on the Scioto, 
where he arrived, within about four miles of 
‘¢Camp Charlotte,’? on the 24th of October. 
His encampment, which was named Camp Lewis, 
was situated on Congo creek, a tributary of Sippo 
creek, near the southern termination of the 
‘¢ Pickaway Plains,’’ and within a short distance 
of the Old Chillicothe town. Camps Charlotte 
and Lewis were about four miles apart. 

The principal chiefs of the Indians on the Scioto 
met Lord Dunmore at ‘‘ Camp Charlotte,’’ and 
agreed with him upon the preliminaries of a 
treaty. Cornstalk, who had been defeated at 
Point Pleasant, and being satisfied of the futility 
of any further struggle, was specially anxious to 
make peace, and readily obtained the assent of 
the chiefs present to it. The Mingoes were not a 
party to the treaty, but remained rebellious ; 
whereupon Capt. Crawford was sent, with a small 
force, against one of their towns on the Scioto, 
which they destroyed, and took a number of pris- 
oners, who were not released until the next year. 
And it is a noteworthy fact, too, that Logan, the 
great Mingo chief, would not attend the council 
at ‘*Camp Charlotte.’’ He could not be pre- 
vailed upon to appear, and in any way make 
himself a party to the treaty. Dunmore greatly 
desired his attendance and acquiescence in the 
terms of the treaty. Accordingly, he sent Col. 
John Gibson as a messenger to the Old Chilli- 
cothe town, across the Scioto, from the ‘ Picka- 
way Plains,’’ where Logan usually spent his time 
when not ‘‘ on the war-path,’’ to inquire into the 
reasons of his absence, and, if possible, to secure 
his presence. 

Logan was found, but he was in a sullen mood. 
At length becoming somewhat mollified under the 
gentle and persuasive manipulations of Gibson, 
and from the effects of freely administered ‘ fire- 
water,’’ he moved from the wigwam in which this 
preliminary interview was held, and beckoning 
Dunmore’s messenger to follow, ‘‘he went into a 
solitary thicket near by, where sitting down on a 
log, he burst into tears, and uttered some sentences 
of impassioned eloquence, charging the murder of 
his family upon Captain Michael Cresap. Those 


During the night the Indians 





utterances of Logan were committed to paper by 
Col. Gibson, immediately on his return to Camp 
Charlotte,’’ and then perhaps read in the Council 
and in the presence of the army. I say perhaps, 
because the testimony as to the reading is conflict- 
ing. Col. Gibson testified under oath, that ‘‘on 
his return to camp, he delivered it to Lord Dun- 
more.’’ And this is the whole history of the fa- 
mous speech of Logan, until it turned up in the 
city of Williamsburg during the next winter. It 
was neither a speech, a message, nor a pledge of 
peace, but simply a reported conversation by a 
blood-stained savage, who was in a high state of 
excitement from the effects of liquor and other 
known causes, and which every officer at ‘‘ Camp 
Charlotte’? knew contained slanderous allegations 
based on misinformation, against Captain Michael 
Cresap—allegations that have been persistently 
propagated to the present day, to the detriment 
of the fair fame and memory of an injured patriot, 
a valuable, enterprising, adventurous pioneer on 
the western frontiers—a companion in arms of 
General Washington, and a soldier and gallant 
officer in the revolutionary army, who died a pa- 
triot’s death in the service of his country ! 

Col. Gibson, knowing that Capt. .Cresap was 
guiltless of the murder of Logan’s family, imme- 
diately after the close of the very spirited recital 
of his injuries, corrected Logan’s impressions as 
to Cresap’s guilt, but the half-frantic savage per- 
sisted in the charge he had made, or at least de- 
clined to withdraw it, and Col. Gibson felt bound 
to put it on paper as near as he could, just as it 
was spoken. Lord Dunmore took it to the city of 
Williamsburg, then the Colonial seat of govern- 
ment, where it was published on the 4th of Febru- 
ary, 1775, in the Virginia Gazette. It also ap- 
peared in a paper in New York city on the 16th 
of February, 1775, though with some variations 
and improvements. Its further republication by 
Thomas Jefferson, in his ‘* Notes on Virginia,’’ in 
1784, as a specimen of aboriginal eloquence, gave 
it still greater currency. He published it without 
any reference to the truth or falsity of the charge 
it contained against Capt. Cresap, but to disprove 
the statements of Buffon and Raynal of our inferi- 
ority, and of the tendency in America to physical, 
mental and moral degeneracy. He adopted the 
improved version published in New York, and it 
is probable that it received its improvement from 
his own accomplished pen (than whom we have 
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nad no American statesman that wrote the English 
language more elegantly), and it is probable that 
he forwarded it himself to New York for publica- 
tion there, though of this I have no proof. It is 
simply my own conjecture. Mr. Jefferson said 
that ‘‘ the speech of Logan was so fine a morsel of 
eloquence that it became the theme of every con- 
versation in Williamsburg, and wherever any of 
Dunmore’s officers resided or resorted. I learned 
it, he said, in Williamsburg, I believe, at Lord 
Dunmore’s, and I find in my pocket-book of 1774, 
an entry of the narrative as taken from the mouth 
of some person whose name, however, is not noted 
nor recollected, precisely in the words stated in 
the ‘* Notes on Virginia.”’ 

Colonel, afterwards Gen. Gibson, was a man 
of talents and abundantly capable of executing 
the agency attributed to him in this matter. He 
enjoyed the confidence of General Washington, 
who, in 1781, intrusted him with the command 
of the ‘‘ Western Military Department.’’ He 
(says Hon. William M. Darlington) commanded 
at Fort Laurens, in 1778-9; was Secretary and 
acting Governor of the Territory of Indiana in 
1800, also in 1811-13; afterward Associate Judge 
of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, and died 
He was an uncle of the 


near Pittsburg in 1822. 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, Judge John B. Gibson. 

During the summer of 1774, Logan acted the 
part of a murderous demon, a cruel, vindictive, 


bloody-handed murderer. He took thirty scalps 
and prisoners during the six months that intervened 
between the time of the murder of his family at 
Yellow Creek and his interview with Col. Gibson. 
He had had his revenge, To quote his own lan- 
guage, ‘‘ he had fully glutted his vengeance.’ Never- 
theless he subsequently engaged in other hostile 
crusades against the frontiersmen, one of these be- 
ing the murderous expedition into Kentucky, which 
resulted in the capture of Ruddell’s and Martin’s 
Stations, and the taking of many prisoners. He 
was also on a similar mission to the Holston river 
settlements in 1779. 

In order to have a correct view of the conduct 
of Logan, the injured, vindictive barbarian, let us, 
in imagination, place ourselves on the banks of the 
Ohio, a hundred years ago, when the frontiersmen 
on its eastern shores, and the red men roaming 
over the plains west of it, had assumed an attitude 
of intense hostility towards each other—when the 





latter embraced every opportunity to rob, capture 
and murder the former, and when those outrages 
were met in a determined spirit of retaliation and 
revenge by the white settlers—then only will we 
be able to judge wisely, justly, perchance charitably 
of the Mingo Chief, who has been immortalized 
by Col. Gibson and Mr. Jefferson. 

Man in a high state of Christian civilization 
forgives injuries; in a lower civilization, uninflu- 
enced by Christian principles, he usually retaliates 
in kind or otherwise upon the offender, reading 
the golden rule to do to others as they do to him; 
in a savage state, if he fails to wreak his vengeance 
upon the wrong-doer, he pursues vindictively those 
of kin to him, and fac/ing in that to obtain satis- 
faction, he makes war upon the innocent men, 
women and children of the race to which, he be- 
longs! ‘The last-named remedy for his grievance 
was Logan’s, he being a savage; and the fact that 
he was a savage, is the most that can be said in 
mitigation of his enormities. 

I have not a word to offer by way of, in the 
slightest degree, palliating the brutal and unjustifi- 
able murder of Logan’s kindred. It was a horri- 
ble outrage—an unprovoked massacre! Logan 
felt it deeply, and as he was a savage who had 
been friendly to the whites, let him be judged as 
kindly as possibly in the light of that fact, and in 
view of all the attendant circumstances and sur- 
roundings—especially in view of the dimness of 
the light that was reflected by American civiliza- 
tion in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
upon the wild regions west of the Alleghenies. 

Logan, after the murder of his family, by men 
under the commaud of Captain Daniel Greathouse, 
in 1774, gave way, in a great measure, to intem- 
perance, and became a sullen, cruel, harsh 
vagabond, and a drunkard! His acts of barbarity 
finally brought him to a violent death on the 
southern shore of Lake Erie, between Sandusky 
Bay and Detroit, in 1780, at the hands of one of 
his own race. 

I have dwelt at greater length on this matter 
than I intended, but my desire to vindicate the 
truth of history, to defend the reputation of a 
meritorious revolutionary officer against the asper- 
sions so unjustly heaped upon him, and to disprove 
the false charges that, in the minds of many, attach 
infamy to the name of Captain Michael Cresap, is 
a sufficient apology. 

Captain Cresap, upon the breaking out of the 
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Revolutionary War, raised a company of volun- 
teers at the call of the Maryland Delegates 
in Congress. He became its Commander and 
marched to: Boston and joined the Continental 
Army of General Washington. His health soon 
failed, and he attempted to return to his home in 
Maryland, but when, on the 12th of October, 
1775, he reached New York, he found himself too 
feeble to proceed further. Daily declining, he 
rapidly approached his end, reaching it October 
18th, 1775, in the thirty-third year of his age. A 
widowed wife and four children survived him. 
Thus died, in early manhood, the gallant Soldier, 
the pure Patriot, the cruelly defamed Pioneer, the 
greatly maligned Cresap! He was buried on the 
day after his death, with military honors, in 
Trinity church-yard, where, after the lapse of 
almost a century, his ashes still repose. 

Lord Dunmore, after negotiating with the Indians 
for peace and for the restoration of all prisoners 
and stolen property, returned to Virginia, pursuing 





very nearly the route by which he came, leaving 
a hundred men at the mouth of the Kanawha, 
and also a force at *‘ Fort Fincastle,’’ afterwards 
called ‘‘ Fort Henry’’ (now Wheeling), and a 
small one at Pittsburg for the protection of the 
frontier settlements. ‘‘ Fort Henry’’ was named 
in honor of Patrick Henry, who became Gover- 
nor of the Colony of Virginia, as the successor of 
Lord Dunmore, immediately after the latter’s 
espousal of the cause of the mother country against 
the colonies, and of his ignominious flight from 
Virginia. 

Dunmore’s officers, while at ‘‘ Fort Gower,”’ on 
their homeward march, adopted a resolution of 
confidence in him, but also another, in view of the 
approaching rupture with England, to the effect 
that ‘‘ they would exert every power within them 
for the defence of American Liberty, and for the 
support of America’s just rights and privileges.” 
And thus ended the celebrated ‘‘ Dunmore War,’’ 
Just one hundred years ago ! 





CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GENERAL SIR WILLIAM HOWE AND 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.' 


TuE subjoined letter from Sir William Howe to 
Jenjamin Franklin, with the reply, in the not easily 
counterfeited style, peculiar to the philosopher- 
patriot, which was on occasion caustic, though 
always couched in courtly phrase, are copied lite- 
rally from ‘* Zhe Continental Journal and Weekly 
Advertiser’? of ‘* Thursday, October 9, 1777,’ 
which, as was set forth in its caption, was ‘* Printed 
by John Gill, in Court-Street,’’ Boston. It appears 
in the newsdepartment, under the head ‘‘ London,”’ 
with the following prefatory paragraph : 

‘¢ The subject of the following genuine letters, 
the time when they were written, and the rank 
and reputation of the writers, render them of 
much importance to the public :’’ 

‘**Eagle, June 20th, 1776. 

‘IT cannot, my worthy friend, permit the letters 
and parcels which I have sent you, in the state I 
received them, to be landed without adding a 


1 This extract is kindly furnished us by Mr. O. A. Jenni- 
son, of Lansing, Michigan. 





word upon the subject of the injurious extremities 
in which our unhappy disputes have engaged us. 

** You will learn the nature of my mission from 
the official dispatches which I have recommended 
to be forwarded by the same conveyance. Re- 
taining all the earnestness I ever expressed, to see 
our differences accommodated, I shall conceive, 
if I meet with the disposition ih the Colonies 
which I was once taught to expect, the most flat- 
tering hopes of proving serviceable, in the objects 
of the King’s paternal solicitude, by promoting 
the establishment of lasting peace and union with 
the Colonies. But if the deep rooted prejudices 
of America, and the necessity of preventing her 
trade from passing into foreign channels, must 
keep us still a divided people, I shall, from every 
private, as well as public motive, most heartily 
lament that it is not the moment wherein those 
great objects of my ambition are to be attained ; 
and that I am to be longer deprived of an oppor- 
tunity to assure you personally of the regard with 
which I am 

‘* Your sincere and faithful humble servant, 

‘** Howe. 
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““P. S. I was disappointed of the opportunity 
I expected for sending this letter at the time it 
was dated, and have been ever since prevented, by 
calms and contrary winds, from getting here to 
inform Gen. Howe of the commission with which 
I have the satisfaction to be charged, and of his 
being joined in it. 

‘* Off Sandy Hook, 12th July.”’ 
Superscribed, To Benjamin Franklin, Esq., Phila- 

delphia. 





‘* Philadelphia, July 30, 1776. 

*‘T received safe the letters your Lordship so 
kindly forwarded to me, and beg you to receive 
my thanks. 

‘¢ The official dispatches to which you refer me, 
contain nothing more than what we had seen in 
the act of Parliament, viz.: Offers of pardon upon 
submission ; which I was sorry to find, as it must 
give your Lordship pain to be sent so far on so 
hopeless a business. 

‘« Directing pardons to be offered to the Colo- 
nies who are the very parties injured, expresses in- 
deed that opinion of our ignorance, baseness and 
insensibility, which your uninformed and proud 
nation has long been pleased to entertain of us; but 
it can have no other effect than that of increasing 
our resentments. It is impossible we should think 
of submission to a government that has, with the 
most wanton barbarity and cruelty, burnt our de- 
fenceless towns, in the midst of winter, excited 
the savages to massacre our peaceful farmers, and 
our slaves to murder their masters ; and iseven now 
bringing foreign mercenaries to deluge our settle- 
ments with blood. 

‘*These atrocious injuries have extinguished 
every spark of affection for that parent country 
we once held so dear ; but were it possible for us 
to forget and forgive them, it is not possible for 
you, I mean the British nation, to forgive the peo- 
ple you have so heavily injured; you can never 
confide again in those as fellow-subjects, and per- 
mit them to enjoy equal freedom, to whom, you 
know, you have given such just causes of lasting 
enmity ; and this must impel you, were we again 
under your government, to endeavour the breaking 
our spirit, by the severest tyranny, and obstruct- 
ing, by every means in your power, our growing 
strength and prosperity. 

‘*But your Lordship mentions ‘‘ the King’s pa- 
ternal solicitude for promoting the establishment 
of lasting peace and union with the Colonies.’ 
If a peace is here meant a peace to be entered into 
by distinct States, now at war, and his Majesty has 
given your Lordship power to treat with us of 
such a peace, I may venture to say, though with- 
out authority, that I think a treaty for that pur- 
pose not quite impracticable, before we enter into 





foreign alliances ; but I am persuaded you have no 
such powers. 

‘* Your nation, though by punishing those Amer- 
ican Governors who have fomented the discord, 
rebuilding our burnt towns, and repairing, as far 
as possible, the mischief done us, she might re- 
cover a great share of our regard, and the 
greatest share of our growing commerce, with 
all the advantages of that additional strengih, 
to be derived from a friendship with us; yet I 
know too well her abounding pride, and deficient 
wisdom, to believe, she will ever take such saiu- 
tary measures. Her fondness for conquest, as a 
warlike nation ; her lust of dominion, as an ambi- 
tious one ; and her thirst for a gainful monopoly, 
as a commercial one (none of them legitimate 
causes of war), will all join to hide from her eyes 
every view of her true interest, and will continu- 
ally goad her on, in these ruinous, distant expedi- 
tions, so destructive both of lives and of treasure, 
that they must prove as pernicious to her in the 
end, as the Crusades formerly were to most of the 
nations of Europe.’’ I have not the vanity, my 
Lord, to think of intimidating, by thus predicting 
the effects of this war; for I know it will in Eng- 
land have the fate of all my former predictions, 
not to be believed, till the event shall verify it. 
Long did I endeavour with unfeigned and unwea- 
ried zeal, to preserve from breaking that fine and 
noble China vase—the British empire ; for I know, 
that being once broken, the separate parts could 
not retain even their shares of the strength and 
value that existed in the whole; and that a per- 
fect reunion of these parts could scarce ever be 
hoped for. Your Lordship may possibly remem- 
ber the tears of joy that wet my cheek, when at 
your good sister’s, in London, you once gave me 
expectations that a reconciliation might soon take 
place. I had the misfortune to find these expec- 
tations disappointed, and to be treated as the cause 
of the mischief I was labouring to prevent. My 
consolation under that groundless and malevolent 
treatment was, that I retained the friendship of many 
wise and good men in that country, and, among 
the rest, some share in the regard of Lord Howe. 

‘* The well founded esteem, and, permit me to 
say, affection, which I shall always have for your 
Lordship, make it painful for me to see you en- 
gaged in conducting a war, the great ground of 
which, as described in your letter, is ‘the necessity 
of preventing the American trade from passing 
into foreign channels ;’ tome it seems that neither 
the obtaining nor retaining any trade, how valua- 
ble soever, is an object for which men may justly 
spill each other’s blood ; that the true and sure 
means of extending and securing commerce, are 
the goodness and cheapness of commodities ; and 
that the profits of no trade can ever be equal to 





the expence of compelling it, and holding it by 
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fleets and armies. I consider this war against us, 
therefore, as both unjust and unwise; and I am 
persuaded that cool and dispassionate posterity 
will condemn to infamy those who advised it, and 
that even success will not save from some degree 
of dishonor those who have voluntarily engaged to 
conduct it. 

‘‘T know your great motive in coming hither 
was the hope of being instrumental in a reconcili- 
tion; and believe, when you find that to be im- 





possible, in any terms given you to propose, you 
will relinquish so odious a command, and return 
to a more honourable private station. 

‘* With the greatest and most sincere respect, . 

I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN.”’ 

Directed to ‘‘ The Right Honourable Lord Vis- 

count Howe.”’ 





GOV. WILLIAM BRADFORD—HIS FIRST LOVE AND SECOND MARRIAGE. 


A ROMANCE IN THE LIFE OF AN UNROMANTIC MAN. 


WILLIAM BrapFrorpD, whose name stands second 
on the list of signatures to the celebrated compact 
made in the little cabin of the Mayflower, and who 
became the second Governor of Plymouth Colony, 
was born at Ansterfield, Yorkshire, England, in | 
the month of March, 1588. His parents dying in 
his youth, he was left to the care of his grand- 


parents, and after them to his uncles. His family 
was respectable, but was among the yeomanry of 
England, and he was bred to agriculture. At an 
early period he took upon himself the care of his 
large estates, and to improve and beautify them 
was his occupation and pleasure. But while each 
day found him busy with the men in the fields, 
night found him busy with his books. He became 
a proficient in the Latin, Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages, and French and German he both read and 
spoke with ease. While still a mere youth he 
identified himself with the Puritans, and at seven- 
teen years of age was one of a company who 
attempted to escape to Holland in quest of liberty 
to worship as their consciences counseled. But 
they were betrayed, and were cast into prison at 
Boston, Lincolnshire. While religion, and nu- 
merous other grave and earnest objects had their 
place in his mind, there was one corner where a 
more beautiful, less grave, but as earnest a passion 
held sway. Love had entered the heart of the 
young Puritan, and often, while his head was 
Bowed over his book, the graceful figure of her 
he loved would charm his eyes, making his heart 
throb with delight. When as a child he had 
played with little Alice Carpenter, he knew that 





she was lovelier and sweeter to him than any other 
golden-haired, rosy-lipped little fairy. She was 
just two years younger than himself. 

As years passed, and her form became taller and 
fuller, the golden curls deepening in shade to 
sunny brown, she grew more beautiful to him. 
Many were the walks they had together. His 
lands joined her father’s, and of a summer even- 
ing, leaning over the hedge that divided them, 
long and sweet were the conversations they en- 
joyed. One evening in autumn, Alice announced 
to him that in two days more she was to go to 
London with an aunt, to stay some months. The 
news came like a death-blow upon William. The 
Carpenter family had been highly distinguished in 
former times, and one of its members had received 
from the king the honor of knighthood, but they 
were now indigent, and William determined to 
risk his fate, and ask Alice of her stern and proud 
father. He hoped that his own broad lands and 
fair name might influence the father to accept him 
as a suitable match for the lovely but portionless 
girl. But he did not know the pride of the stern 
old man. He was dismissed wlth haughty and 
severe reproofs for his presumption. His religious 
belief would have raised a barrier had there been 
no other, and sad was the interview of the young 
lovers that evening at the trysting-place where 
they had spent so many happy hours. It was to 
be their last meeting. William was too proud 
and high-minded, and Alice too dutiful, to act in 
opposition to a parent’s wishes. 

Alice went to London and in course of time 
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was married to Constant Southworth, a wealthy 
and honorable man. William devoted himself to 
his farm and books. 

By-and-by, he felt that a wife was needful to him, 
and his eye fell on Dorothy May, a sensible, dis- 
creet woman of his own rank in life. He did not 
love her as he had loved Alice, but he felt an 
honest and true affection for her, and she proved 
an estimable, faithful wife. The number of those 
professing the Puritan faith increased, and trial and 
persecution were their lot. William was one of 
the earliest advocates for their removal to America, 
where they might enjoy their religion undisturbed. 
He was with the little band in their hasty flight, in 
their sojourn in London, and upon the stormy and 
perilous ocean in the cabin of the Mayflower. 
While in Cape Cod harbor, and during his absence 
with a party sent to explore the coast, his faithful 
wife Dorothy fell from the ship and was drowned. 
He sincerely mourned for her, for she had been 
an affectionate wife, but with the submission of a 
Christian, he calmly turned to the duties of life— 
life for him was a warfare with hunger and cold, 
disease and savage enemies. What the colonists 
suffered is well known. 


Mr. Bradford was now a mature man of thirty- 


two, and when Governor Carver died a few 
months after their arrival, he was elected his 
successor, and for a period of more than thirty- 
one years he directed the affairs of the colony. 
But while with fatherly care he watched over the 
little colony, he often felt the want of woman's 
ready sympathy and soothing tenderness. He 
thought of Alice. The love he had felt for her 
had never died out in his heart. While the hus- 
band of another it had slumbered, but now Alice 
and himself were both free—for her husband had 
died a year since. Did she remember the lover 
of her youth? And if she yet cherished that 
memory, would she consent to leave a happy 
home and troops of loving friends to share the for- 
tunes of one in a wilderness? At last he decided 
to write to her and propose that she should share 
his fortunes. Early in the spring of 1623 the | 
letter was sent. He set before her faithfully all | 





the trials and privations to which she would be 
exposed ; he left it to her to decide whether she 
could regard his love as an equivalent for the sacri- 
fices she would be called upon to make. And he 
requested her, if she should consent, since the 
affairs of the colony would not suffer his absence, 
to take passage in the first ship bound for the 
colonies. 

The time passed slowly to the Governor, 
until, on the 14th of August, a sail was dis- 
cerned, as yet a faint speck on the horizon. It 
was the ship so long expected. It was in this ship 
he expected Alice. If she were not there, there 
would at least be a written rejection of his pro- 
posal. The whole population of the town crowded 
to the landing. Governor Bradford stood firm and 
erect, conspicuous among the little crowd. When 
the vessel touched the shore, all hurried on board. 
The Governor passed from one to another with 
warm welcomings, but his eye watched for Alice. 
He sees her not. His hope has gone out. ‘‘It 
is God’s will,’’ says the devout Puritan. Just 
then a female ascends the stairs from the cabin. 
She is taller than the Alice of his remembrance. 
Strange, for though he knew years must have 
changed her, yet she had always risen before his 
mind as the slender girl from whom he had parted. 
And here she stands the beautiful, stately, dignified 
woman. Probably she too had her surprise. For 
a moment the pair looked at each other, and then 
**William !’’ ‘* Alice !’’ burst from their lips, and 
the hearts so long sundered were united. That 
very evening the marriage took place. There was 
joy of heart, but no extravagant display. Long 
and happy was the union here consummated. 
Thirty-four additional years was the good governor 
spared to the colony, whose prosperity he did so 
much to promote. His wife survived him fifteen 
years. She was well educated and dignified in 
deportment, and did much for the improvement 
of the rising generation. Pilgrim Hall stands 
upon land formerly in her possession. It is 
recorded of her, that she was a good matron and 
much loved while she lived, and heartily lamented 
when she died. 
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WitH Notes By BEnson J. Lossinc, LL.D. 


HEADQUARTERS. NEWBURGH, 


II, 1782. 


Sunpay, AUGUST | 

In order to prevent misapplication of the honor- 
ary badges of distinction to be conferred on non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, in consequence 
of long and faithful service, through any mistake 
or misapprehension of the orders of the 7th, the 
General thinks proper to inform the Army that 
they are only obtainable by an [un]interrupted 
series of honorable and faithful services. A sol- 
dier who has once retired from the field of glory, 
forfeits all pretensions to precedents from former 
services, and a man who has deservedly met an 
ignominious punishment or degradation, cannot be 
admitted a candidate for any honorary distinction, 
unless he shall have wiped away the stain his repu- 
tation has suffered by some very brilliant achieve- 
ment, or by serving with reputation after his dis- 
grace the number of years that entitle other men 
to that indulgence. The badges which non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers are permitted to wear 
on the left arm as a mark of long and faithful 
services, are to be the same color with the facings 
of the corps they belong to, and not white in any 
instance, as directed in the orders of the 7th inst. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, Monpay, AUGUST 
12, 1782. 


The General notices with great complacency 
that strict obedience that has been paid to his 
recommendation respecting the fitting and putting 
on the clothing, cocking and decorating the hats, 
as well as giving almost every other article a mar- 
tial and uniform appearance. Notwithstanding the 
troops are verging so near to perfection, some 
small improvements may yet be made. To wear 
the hair cut or tied in the same manner throughout 
a whole corps, would still be a very considerable 
ornament. Where it cannot be done in a regi- 
ment, similarity in a company would add extremely 
to the beauty of it. 

At general inspections and reviews two pounds 
of flour and half a pound of rendered tallow per 
hundred men may be drawn from the contractor’s 
for dressing the hair, when returns of the number 





and certificates of the use, signed by commanding 
officers of brigades, countersigned by the Inspector 
and an order given thereon by the General next in 
command to the Commander in-chief, shall be a 
sufficient voucher for the contractor for the delivery. 
This gratuitous supply to cease whenever the troops 
shall be enabled to procure it in another way." 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, SUNDAY, AUGUST 


18, 1782. 

The General has the pleasure to inform the 
army of the total recovery of the State of Georgia 
from the hands of the enemy. On the 11th of 
July the British evacuated Savannah, leaving the 
town and works uninjured. Of the citizens who have 
returned to their allegiance near two hundred im- 
mediately enlisted in the Continental Battalion of 
Georgia, and it was expected the corps would soon 
be completed without any expense. 

Brigadier-General Wayne, who commanded in 
that State, appears to have merited great applause 
by his conduct there.’ 


1 The flour and tallow were to make a pomatum for dress- 
ing the hair. The object of its use was to form an unguent 
that should catch and retain the white powder for the hair, 
which was almost universally used at that time. The hair 
was left long, and the ends were tied with a ribbon or other 
string in a bunch that was called a queue, and lay upon the 
coat-collar behind. The powder was carried in a soft bag 
made of dressed deerskin, and was put on with a down dap- 
per, such as ladies sometimes use in putting white powder 
on their faces. 

? The British troops in Savannah, at that time, were com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Alured Clarke, who was after- 
ward Governor of Canada. General Anthony Wayne had 
arrived in Georgia early in February, 1784, and taken post at 
Ebenezer (in Effingham County), about twenty-five miles up 
the river, from Savannah. His force was inferior to Clarke’s, 
and he was compelled to limit his operations to attacks upon 
British foraging parties and menacing Savannah. These 
menaces made Clarke call in all of his outposts, who with 
their plunder took position within the fortifications around 
Savannah. On their march toward the citv, they marked 
their way by a broad track of desolation. Clarke called for 
Creek and Cherokee warriors to come to his aid. They were 
yet feeling the smart of a chastisement inflicted by General 
Pickens, and were cautious. In June, a large party under a 
powerful Creek chief, attacked Wayne’s camp. Wayne was 
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HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, Monpay, AUGUST 
19, 1782. 

The Honorable the Congress having thought 
it necessary at this juncture to pass the following 
resolutions, the Commander-in-chief takes occa- 
cion to communicate them to the army: 


‘* By the United States in Congress assembled, 
August 12th, 1782. 

‘¢ WHEREAS, From the late publications the peo- 
ple throughout the United States may be induced 
to believe that Congress have received authentic 
communications upon the subject of an approach- 
ing Peace, 

‘* Resolved, That the letter of August 2d, 1782, 
from Sir Guy Carleton and Admiral Digby to 
the Commander-in-chief be made public. 

‘« Resolved, That Congress considers the above 
letter as mere matter of information, inexplicit as 
to the nature and extent of the independency 
directed to be proposed by the British Plenipoten- 
tiary, and as Congress has received no information 
on this subject from their Ministers for negotiating 
a Peace; therefore, no public measures can, or 
ought to be, taken upon it in its present form. 

Resolved, That it be, and it is hereby recom- 
mended to the several States in the Union not to 
remit of their exertions for carrying on the war 
with vigor as the only effectual means of securing 
the settlement of a safe and honorable Peace.’’ 

The sentiments contained in the foregoing are 
too obvious and just to need descanting upon. The 
General therefore flatters himself that both officers 
and soldiers, so far from relaxing in the least from 
that laudable spirit which at present actuates them, 
will rather increase their endeavors to render them- 


then at a house a short distance from his camp. He was 
told that the whole British force at Savannah was with the 
savages. He leaped into his saddle, rode to the aroused 
camp, and shouting “ Death or Victory!” ordered a bayonet 
charge. At that moment his horse was shot dead under him, 
and he saw his field-pieces captured. With sword in hand, 
at the head of the infantry, he led to the recapture of his 
guns and dispersion of the assailants. 

In accordance with instructions fiom the British Ministry, 
Clarke and his troops evacuated Savannah on the 11th of 
July, 1782, after an occupation of about three years and a- 
half. Colonel James Jackson “ received the keys of the city,” 
from a committee of British officers. On the same day, the 
Americans took possession of the city and the military works; 
and so was effected “ the total recovery of the State of Geor- 
gia from the hands of the enemy,’”’ as Washington expresséd 
in his order, 





selves perfect in the duties of their respective sta- 
tions. They may be assured that the readiest way 
to procure a lasting and honorable Peace is to be 
fully prepared vigorously to prosecute War. 

N. B.—The letter alluded to, with foregoing 
Resolutions, is that of the 2d of August, from Sir 
Guy Carleton and Admiral Digby, to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, which having Leen published in 
most of the newspapers, it is thought unnecessary 
to transcribe into General Orders.’ 

HEADQUARTERS, FRIDAY, AUGUST 23D, 1782. 

The army being now to assemble and take the 
field in the immediate presence of their General, 
he announces his resolution, that perfect discipline 
shall be observed as well on parade, in the duties of 
the camp, and the service of guards, as in the general 
economy and order of the line. The General ex- 
pects the same unabating order and attention will 
be seen in perfecting the troops in the exercises 
and manoeuvres, which have already been produc- 
tive of such astonishing effects ; relying on the 
ability, experience and zeal of his officers, the pa- 
tience, docility and fortitude of the soldiers, he 
promises himself the good conduct of this army 
will hereafter be cited as a pattern of imitation for 
military men, and that their past services and 


1} British statesmen of all parties regarded the capture of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, in the autumn of 1781, as a death- 
blow to all hopes of subduing the Americans, and thei: 
thoughts were turned on peace. On the 4th of March, 1782, 
was passed a resolution in the British House of Commons, 
‘“‘ That the House would consider as enemies to His Majesty 
and the country all those who should advise, or by any means 
attempt, the further prosecution of offensive war on the Con- 
tinent of North America.” On the following day the 
Attorney-General introduced a plan for a truce with the 
Americans. Measures were speedily taken by the Congress 
and the British Government for arranging a treaty of peace. 
Commissioners were appointed by both governments, and a 
preliminary treaty was signed at Paris in November, 1782. 
It was the preliminary measures toward effecting a peace 
that naturally gave the people to regard the fact as already 
accomplished, although no explicit official action had 
taken place. 

Sir Guy Carleton, the commander of the British land 
forces in America, and Admiral Digby, commander of the 
naval forces, were appointed by the Ministry commissioners 
to communicate with Washington at the Congress, on the 
subject of a cessation of hostilities and cognate topics, It 
was their letter on these subjects to which Washington alludes, 
and especially to the subject of the release of Henry Laurens 
from captivity in England. Mr. Laurens had been ap- 
pointed, with John Jay and Dr. Franklin, a commissioner to 
treat for peace. 
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achievements are but a presage of a richer harvest 
of glory in prospect. 

Under such auspicious circumstances he contem- 
plates with infinite pleasure the moment which 
shall again unite our standards with those of our 
generous and gallant allies, in the face of the com- 
mon enemy; that happy moment he flatters him- 
self is not far distant." 

HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, AuGusT 28, 1782. 

At a general court-martial, whereof Major-Gen. 
Howe is President, held at West Point by order 
of the Commander-in-Chief, Major-Gen. McDou- 
gall’ was tried on the following charges, viz.: 

st. For ordering the distribution of a quantity 
of boards (said to be about 1300, which were 
brought to West Point the 6th day of December 
last, in a sloop commanded by Capt. Van Alstyne, 
designed for the use of the department) to the 
troops at West Point only, when their arrival 
ought to have been reported to the Commanding 
General, Deputy Quartermaster of the Depart- 
ment, that an equal distribution might have been 
ordered, and other troops, who equally needed 
them, some of whom were suffering with small- 
pox, might have received relief. 

2d. For not reporting to the Commanding 
General the escape of upwards of thirty prisoners 


! The French army is here alluded to. It had remained in 
Virginia after the capture of Cornwallis, until the summer of 
1782, when it joined the American army on the Hudson, near 
Peekskill. A week after the date of this order, the American 
army moved to Verplanck’s Point, a few miles below Peeks- 
kill, and there established a camp. This change was in con- 
sequence of an agreement with Rochambeau to form a junc- 
tion of the allied American and French armies there, and 
also to be nearer the enemy in New York, in the event of any 
hostile demonstrations on their part, from that city, The first 
division of the French army arrived there on the 15th of 
September, and the remainder soon afterward, They all crossed 
the “King’s Ferry” from near Stony Point, to Verplanck’s 
Point, and encamped at Cromford, on the left of the American 
army, about ten miles from Verplanck’s. They remained there 
until October, when they marched for Boston, under the Baron 
de Viomenil. Rochambeau returned to Virginia, and after- 
ward embarked for France from Annapolis, in Maryland. 

2Gen. McDougall has been noticed in the notes to these 
Orderly Books in the third volume of the AMERICAN HisTort- 
CAL Recorp. He had been active in the construction of for- 
tifications at and near West Point, in the Hudson High- 
lands, but had been for a while in the civil service as mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress. He had also served a 
short time as “ Minister of the Marine,” or Secretary of the 
Navy. A staunch patriot and excellent disciplinarian, he 
was impatient of everything that seemed unmilitary in the 





from the Provost at West Point on the night of 
the 4th inst., that orders might have been sent to 
the out-posts to take measures to intercept them on 
their way to the enemy, and it being an occurrence 
which ought to have been reported. 

3d. For drawing orders on the clothing-store at 
Newburgh, particularly October 2, 5, 8, 11, 18, 
19, 27, 28, 29, and November 7, 10, 12 and 18, 
and one for a servant of Ensign Davis, without 
date, which is the prerogative of the Commanding 
General only, and which he signified to Gen. 
McDougall in a letter of the 26th September last. 
Such, his orders, besides invading the right of the 
Commanding General, have involved some of the 
paymasters in embarrassments in their accounts, 
particularly the Paymaster of the Third Massachu- 
setts Regiment. 

4th. For writing a letter to the Commanding 
General on the 16th day of December last injuri- 
ous to command, and unbecoming an officer. The 
letter is as follows : 

‘* West Point, Dec. 16,1781, 7 P. M. 

‘* Sir: To be prepared for every contingency 
which might happen on the River to intercept our 
transportation, Col. Putnam* was out for several 
days to reconnoitre the country on both sides of 
the River for the most practicable route to open 
roads to bring in our provisions and forage. He 
had not completed it when he was ordered on 
court-martial, although he was for that important 
object kept off duty in garrison. The distress 
we now suffer is owing to his not being able to 
complete his observations, there being a supply of 


army, and did not hesitate in the free expression of his opin- 
ions of men and things. 

3Col. Rufus Putnam, a soldier of the French and Indian 
He entered the military service of the Revolution as 
Lieutenant-Colonel of a Massachusetts regiment, and dis- 
played such skill as an engineer at Roxbury that Washington 


war. 


highly recommended him to the favor of Congress. He was 
made Chief Engineer of the Continental Army, and super- 
intended the construction of the defences of New York city, 
with the rank of Colonel. Dissatisfied, he took command 
of a regiment in the field, and in 1778 he superintended the 
construction of fortifications at West Point. After serving 
his country well during the remainder of the war, in various 
military duties, he was made Brigadier-General in 1783. 
Serving in civil capacities in Massachusetts, he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Ohio Company in 1788, and became 
the founder of Marietta. He served in the army with Gen. 
Wayne in the West, and was a useful negotiator of peace 
with the Indians. For ten years, from 1793, he was Sur- 
veyor-General of the United States. He died at Marietta in 
May, 1824. 
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flour above the mountains, but neither the boats 
nor the river were practicable. 

‘* This is one of the disorderly effects of detail- 
ing the officers of this garrison with the army, nor 
isthis the only instance of disorder from that 
practice. An officer who was on main guard fora 
week was detailed for other duty. I shall not 
enter into any further discussion on this subject till 
the Commander-in-Chief comes on, when I shall 
apply to him to have this and several other unmili- 
tary practices determined in a more solemn manner 
than can now be obtained, for, sir, give me leave 
to tell you, I know my own rights and those of 
the garrison, not in specu/ation, but in as long and 
attentive service as my superiors. In the mean- 
time, sir, that service may not be injured, and that 
the distressing and pressing calls of humanity may 
be relieved, I beg Col. Putnam may be retieved, 
and suffered to go on that service. 

‘¢T have the honor to be, sir, 
‘* Your most ob’t and most humble servant, 
** ALEX. McDouGaLt. 

‘* Major-GENERAL HEATH.”’ 

5th. For directing Col. Crane, commandant of 
artillery, in this department to deliver arms and 
accoutrements on the 16th inst., contrary to the 
General Orders of the 4th inst., and threatening 
to send him to the Provost in case of refusal. 

6th. For conversing before the field officers of 
the several corps stationed in the garrison of West 
Point, who were convened at his request, on the 
16th January last, and in a manner unbecoming 
an officer, by bringing into question Gen. Heath’s 
right to command the garrison of West Point, 
representing his orders as unmilitary, saying that an 
officer was not bound or obliged to obey orders 
if he thought them improper or unmilitary, telling 
Col. Crane that he had ill advisers he believed ; 
that he believed General Heath had advised him ; 
desiring Col. Crane to take the advice of the offi- 
cers present, who, he said, were his countrymen, 
and many other things in the course of said con- 
versation tending to excite sedition, create divi- 
sions, subvert good order and discipline, and 
wound the service. 

7th. For conversing before officers of different 
ranks, particularly on the evening of 7th January 
last, in a manner unbecoming an officer, saying 
that General Heath’s orders were subversive of all 
good order and discipline, and injurious from the 
sentinel to the eldest Major-General in service ; 
that he sent private commands to Colonel Crane 
without informing him (Gen. McDougall) for the 
removal of a considerable quantity of ammunition 





from the magazine, and that if such a practice pre- 
vgiled in the army it would be in the power of an 
Arnold at any time to dismantle and sell the garri- 
son; and publicly relating some matters that passed 
at a council of war at Mrs. McGowan’s in 1776 re- 
specting the retreat from New York, and saying 
that none were opposed to it but a fool, a knave, 
and an obstinate honest man; that General Heath 
was the knave, and many other things in the 
course of the said conversation ; such conversa- 
tion tending to lessen confidence in the command- 
ing officer to limit command, bring orders into 
contempt, and to destroy that due subordination 
which is the life of discipline, and the only bar- 
rier against confusion and disorder. 

Lastly. For ordering the Public Buildings near 
Fishkill Landing to be pulled down in the months 
of November and December last, viz: a bakehouse 
and one other building which Mr. George Fisher 
was ordered to pull down on the 18th December 
last, and the material to be removed to West 
Point ; making additions and erecting buildings 
at West Point without the knowledge or consent 
of the Commanding General, particularly the addi- 
tion to the house in which General McDougall’s 
quarters, and the building for the Provost Guard, 
when General McDougall’s command at the post 
was of temporary nature only, and such measures 
not warranted either by his instructions or mili- 
tary principles. 

[The court, on mature deliberation, gave as 
their verdict, that with the exception of the 
seventh charge, General McDougall was justifiable 
in doing what it was charged and proved that he 
had done. On the seventh charge they sentenced _ 
him to be reprimanded by the Commander-in- 
Chief in general orders, which he did as follows :] 

It is with extreme reluctance the Commander- 
in-Chief finds himself under the necessity of carry- 
ing the sentence of the court upon the seventh 
charge into execution—more especially as it con- 
cerns an officer of so high rank and generally 
acknowledged merit. 

The ill consequences arising from a too free 
censure of the conduct of officers of superior by 
those of inferior rank, are too obvious to need 
enumerating. The Commander-in-Chief cannot, 
however, help remarking, particularly upon the 
impropriety of one member of a Council of War 
divulging the opinion of another (except in cases 
of criminality which could not fail to be immedi- 
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ately noticed), and undertaking to reflect puddicly | 
upon him for it: such a liberty, if allowed, would 
very often tend to prevent an officer of coolness 
and deliberation from giving his opinion in favor 
of cautious measures, lest the army and the world 
at large should attribute his reasons to other than 
the real motive. 

Major-General McDougall is released from his 
arrest. 

[The proceedings of the court-martial were sent 
to the Continental Congress, and on the 15th of 
August, 1782, that body took action as follows :] 

The proceedings and sentence of the general 
court-martial on the trial of Major-General McDou- 
gall having been read: Resolved, That Congress 


approves the sentence of the said court. 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S Point,' SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER Ist, 1782. 

Regiments and corps which have lately joined 
are to make themselves acquainted with all stand- 
ing and other orders issued in their absence that 
may be interesting to them. 

The General is desirous the troops should make 
themselves as comfortable as possible while in the 
field. ‘The encampment itself is very pleasant and 
healthy. Straw will be issued at the rate of two 
bundles per tent; of this with the flags and 
leaves which may be procured convenient,’ mats 
or bedding may be formed. Shades or bowers 
should also be erected in front of the tents, in the 
construction of which regularity will be extremely 
pleasing to the eye.* Vaults must be made in the 

! Washington had made his headquarters here on the 
evening of the day before this date, when the army had en- 
It is about four miles below Peekskill. It 
It 


was the scene of many stirring events during the Revolution, 


camped there. 
consisted of a sort of peninsula, of a thousand acres, 


Near its western extremity was Fort Lafayette, opposite 
Stony Point, which shared in the vicissitudes of the fort at 
the latter place. ‘The “ King’s Ferry"? was from near Fort 
Lafayette to just above Stony Point, the ancient pass to 
Rockland county. In the lane leading to the ferry was once 
an old sign-board, bearing the following inscription ; 

“Dis His Dt Roope TOK DE Ksuine’s Farry.” 

2The sweet-flag grew in great abundance in the marshes 
near Verplanck’s Point. 

3 The Marquis de Chastellux, who was with the French 
army, in his journal of his travels in this country at that 
time, notices the very neat and orderly appearance of the 
He wrote; “In the 
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American army at Verplanck’s Point. 
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line and covered every day. The 
slaughtering pens must be placed at proper dis- 
tances, and every other precaution taken which 
may contribute to cleanliness and health. No 
soldier or other person is to bathe at the public 
ferry, or within the basin contiguous to it on 
either side of the river. ‘The sentries at the ferry 
stairs will see this order executed. ‘The men are 
not to be suffered to go into the water at other 
places between the hours of nine o’clock A. M, and 
five in the afternoon, nor are they at any time to 
continue in it but a few minutes. 


rear of the 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANK’S Point, SEPTEM- 
BER 3, 1782. 

For the greater security of the encampment the 
Commander-in-Chief directs that in addition to 
the picquets posted at the two bridges, one of 
equal strength be posted on the isthmus between 
the heads of the two creeks,‘ and a chain of senti- 
nels formed from the beach on Haverstraw Bay, 
passing in front of headquarters near the marsh as 
far as the ground is open; thence along the 
heights on the margin of the cleared land until 
the line strikes the road leading to Lent’s bridge ; 
thence through a small orchard and road in the 
wood to a landing on the North River; when 
the number of men necessary to form and keep up 
the chain of sentinels round the camp is ascer- 
tained they are to be formed into picquets pro- 
perly officered and posted at convenient distances. 


front of the tents was a regular continued portico, formed of 
the boughs of the trees in full verdure, decorated with much 
taste. and fancy. Opposite the camp, and on distinct emi- 
nences, stood the tents of some of the general officers, over 
had 
seen all the camps in England, from many of which draw- 


which towered predominant that of Washington. I 


ings and engravings had been taken, but this was truly a 
subject worthy of the pencil of the first artist. The French 
camp, during their stay in Baltimore, was decorated in the 
same manner, 
heard the morning and evening gun of the British at King's 
Bridge.’ the head of New York, or 
Manhattan Island, thirty miles from Verplanck’s Point. 
*These two winding streams, which bound the isthmus 
between the mainland and Verplanck’s Point, were called 


At the camp of Verplanck’s we distinctly 


The latter was at 


respectively, by the Indians, A/-ah-agh and Zaue-mo-e-sis. 
The Point was called A/e-ah-agh, and was originally sold by 
the Indians to Stephanus Van Cortlandt. It was afterward 
owned by Philjp Verplanck, who received it by marriage 
with the Cortlandt family, and it has borne his family name 
ever since. 
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THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Ezra CorRNELI, FOUNDER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


In the January number of the MonTHLy, we 
gave a biographical notice of the practical philan- 
thropist and national benefactor whose portrait 
appears upon this page. In that notice we alluded 
briefly to the great educational institution which 
bears his name, as it owes its existence and its 
unparalleled success, in a very large degree, to his 





donations and his labors. 


Unlike the generality 
of great benefactors, who hoard their wealth until 
they can no longer retain their grasp, and can in 
no other way make it minister to their gratifi- 
cation or their pride—when, in the hour of 
death, they bequeath it, or a portion of it, to 
trustees to be used for some laudable purpose— 
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unlike all such, Mr. Cornell chose the better plan 
of giving while he could have a voice in directing 
the proper application of his gift, and could like- 
wise hope to see the first-fruits of his liberality. 
And, though he has passed away while the institu- 
tion is yet in its infancy, and ere it has had time 
or opportunity to develop all its grand possibili- 
ties of usefulness, he yet lived to enjoy ample 
assurance that his generosity had not been misap- 
plied—his money and labor misspent. 

So rare are instances of such unstinting munifi- 
cence, that Mr. Cornell’s was misunderstood by 
some who readily persuaded themselves that, under 
the cloak of liberality, he was seeking to advance 
his own pecuniary interests. Grave charges were 
preferred which, could they have been substan- 
tiated, would have blasted his enviable fame and 
made his name a synonym of the meanest self- 
seeking dishonesty. But a rigid investigation by 
the Legislature of New York not only conclusively 
proved that the charges were without foundation 
or even a shade of truth, but brought out in 
clearer and most imperishable light, the wonderful 
self-denial and noble self-devotion of Ezra Cornell 
to the interests of the institution. 

Under the Act of Congress of 1862, appro- 


priating lands, represented by land-scrip, to the 
several States for educational purposes, New York 
received scrip to the amount of 990,000 acres. 
But by certain restrictive provisions in the Act, 


New York, in common with the other States 
within which none of the land was located, could 
only make the appropriation available by selling 
the scrip. Some of the States, in their haste to 
sell, had forced their scrip upon the market so 
largely as to cause a great depreciation of its value ; 
indeed, much of it was sold at fifty cents per 
acre, and some even lower. In 1865, the Cornell 
University had been brought into being, and 
Mr. Cornell purchased New York scrip to the 
amount of 100,000 acres at fifty cents an acre, 
assuming, under bonds, the task of locating the 
lands, paying all taxes that might accrue, and 
selling the lands to the best advantage ; whatever 
profits might be realized, he agreed to pay to the 
Trustees of the University for ‘its sole benefit, 
expressly stipulating that he would receive no com- 
pensation for his labor. But it having proved im- 
possible to sell even one-eighth of the scrip, once 
more Mr. Cornell came to the rescue, and, by 
months of unremitting effort, pledging his own 
fortune for the payment of the necessary expenses in 





the way of taxes, etc., succeeded in locating over 
half a million acres, including more than 400,000 
acres of valuable Wisconsin timber-land. Even yet 
he did not stop in his labor of love, but netted 


| $400,000 in cash for the University by the sale of 


100,000 acres of the scrip still remaining unlocated. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cornell was giving lavishly of 
his means as well as of histime and labor. In Sep- 
tember, 1865, he donated at one time a half mil- 
lion dollars, and subsequently, in various smaller 
sums, he gave nearly as much more—thus, without 
counting what he has given indirectly, he has been 
directly the benefactor of the University in the 
princely sum of nearly a million dolla‘s. As 
early as 1873, President White truthfully said: 
‘Mr. Cornell has never stopped giving ;”’ nor did 
he stop till his death. 

Mr. Cornell’s munificence awoke a similar spirit 
in others, and the University has found generous 
benefactors in John McGraw, Henry W. Sage, 
Hiram Sibley, Herbert Smith, and President 
White. The result of Mr. Cornell’s work and 
gifts, aided by the gentlemen named and others, 
is a University which, in its extreme youth, com- 
pares favorably with the best of our American in- 
stitutions of learning. The buildings are exten- 
sive, and erected in the best and most approved 
manner, with due regard to good taste in their 
design and finish ; the cost of these has scarcely been 
less than, and may have exceeded, $800,000. The 
curriculum is unusually varied, embracing a large 
range of subjects—Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts, 
Civil Engineering and Architecture, Mining, Mil- 
itary Tactics, and the various Classical and English 
branches which go to make up a broad and liberal, 
yet thorough, University education. And the 
equipment of its several departments is on the 
most liberal and approved scale, including appa- 
ratus of the most elaborate and costly descrip- 
tion. The Library comprises upwards of 50,000 
judiciously selected volumes. 

The faculty is not merely numerous, but com- 
posed of capable and learned instructors, and 
the number of students has ever been large, in- 
cluding, in a large proportion, the sons of the 
toiling and the poor—the number of free-scholar- 
ships exceeding five hundred. 

In brief, it may be truly said—no man has ever 
left behind him a nobler monument to testify to 
posterity of his indefatigable zeal and unsparing 
munificence than this successful, flourishing and 
promising University. 
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By EpmunpD YATES, 


Author of *‘ Broken to Harness,’’ ‘‘ Kissing the Rod,"’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER III. MIDDLEHAM’S CLERKS. 

Mr. HEATH turned, and confronted the young 
ladies as they entered the room. Even in the grave 
circumstances in which they were placed, Anne 
could scarcely help smiling to herself as she looked 
at him, remembering the disdain with which Grace 
had spoken of ‘‘ her uncle’s clerks.’’ Surely there 
were few better-bred looking men than this, dressed 
simply, yet in perfect taste, and having a cold, stern 
manner, more fitted, Anne thought, for a duke 
than a clerk. Her ideas respecting rank had been 
derived from books, and though they might have 
been indefinite and cloudy as regards a duke, it 
was clear that a clerk should be a mean, scrubby- 
looking person, which certainly could not be said 
of Mr. Heath. 

The bow which he made was comprehensive and 
included them both, but he gave no further recog- 
nition to Anne just then, addressing himself wholly 
to Grace. ‘‘I come to you on a very sad errand, 
Miss Middleham,’’ he said, in a voice which he 
had successfully tried to make sympathetic, though 
his manner was formal and business-like. ‘* I have 
some bad news to break to you.”’ 

‘«My uncle is ill, I presume,’’ said Grace, who 
was really very much frightened, but who still had 
an idea of keeping up her dignity before the 
**clerk.’? Anne looked at Mr. Heath in painful 
anxiety, but though his eyes lit on hers for an in- 
stant, there was no response in them, and he 
turned again to Grace, as he said, ‘‘ The news is 
even worse than you seem to imagine. Mr. Mid- 
dleham is dead !’’ 

Grace felt very faint, and would have fallen, 
had not Anne been by her side, encircling her 
promptly with her strong arm, and whispering 
words of comfort in her ear. Mr. Heath marked 
this proceeding, and looked on in silent approval. 
When Grace was a little recovered, she said, 
‘‘How very dreadful! It must have been very 
sudden! I had a letter from him only yesterday !’’ 

‘*It was very sudden,’’ said Mr. Heath, ‘‘ and 
under very painful circumstances. It would be 
merely false delicacy in me, Miss Middleham, to 





attempt to disguise from you a fact which you 
must know within the next few hours. Your 
uncle was murdered !”’ 

‘* Murdered !’’ cried Grace in a low horror- 
stricken tone, clinging more closely to her com- 
panion. ‘Why, whom could he have offended ? 
He was the kindest-hearted man in the world, and, 
I should say, had not a single enemy.” 

‘* Very likely,’’ said Mr. Heath, whose manner 
had become sterner and more business-like than 
ever. ‘‘ But there was apparently no question of 
private feeling in this deed, which was committed 
for the purpose of robbery. The bank has been 
plundered of a large amount of gold and valuable 
jewelry, and it is supposed that in struggling with 
the scoundrels to defend his keys, Mr. Middleham 
lost his life. These are the details told to me, for 
I was unfortunately away at the time of the occur- 
rence, having only returned two hours ago from 
Hamburg.”’ 

Grace hid her weeping face on her friend’s 
breast, and Anne, knowing it was best that her 
sorrow should have its vent, did not attempt to 
console her with words, but merely sustained and 
patted her pretty head. Mr. Heath looked on at 
the group with a critical eye, and with some slight 
sensation of pleasure, for a couple of minutes, 
then he began to drum with his fingers on the 
chimney-piece against which he was leaning. 
Anne’s quick ear caught the sound, and _ she 
looked up at once; there was an expression of 
impatience in Mr. Heath’s face, which fully bore 
out the impression she had received from the noise. 

‘You must bear up, my sweet Gracie,’’ she 
whispered in the girl’s ear; ‘‘the gentleman has 
something more to say to you.’’ Then, raising her 
head, she said, not without a certain air of defi- 
ance, ‘* You must be good enough to excuse Miss 
Middleham, who is naturally very much overcome 
at this intelligence. You are, doubtless, the bearer 
of some proposition as to what she shall do, as you 
are perfectly well aware that all had been settled 
for her to go to her uncle’s house at Loddonford 
this very day, and not to return again to school,’’ 
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‘‘T heard something of this from Mrs. Barker, 
the housekeeper at the bank, to whom Mr. Middle- 
ham had mentioned it,’’ said Mr. Heath, coldly. 
‘« There was no private intimacy between us, and 
he rarely, if ever, spoke to me of any but business 
matters. But as I enjoyed his confidence in those, 
it has been considered advisable that I should come 


| 
| 


| will send you his answer to-morrow. 


here and settle with this young lady as to her pre- | 


sent movements.”’ 


‘‘ Has Miss Middleham to decide that for her- | 


self?’’ asked Anne. 

‘¢ She can say what she would wish to do for the 
next few days,’’ said Mr. Heath; ‘‘ whether to re- 
main here, or go to Loddonford. When Mr. 
Middleham’s will is read, we shall, no doubt, find 
that he, who was such a thorough man of business, 
has expressed his wishes as to what his niece shall 
do in the event of his death.”’ 

‘« Then, what is to be decided merely relates to 
the next few days? You have heard what this 
gentleman has said, dear,’’ she continued, turning 
to Grace; ‘‘and it is now for vou to state your 
wishes.’’ 

‘*Oh, let me stay here, if you please !’” moaned 
Grace. ‘‘I could not go anywhere else just now! 
Let me stay here with you, Anne!”’ 


‘« That seems the easiest and most sensible plan,” 
said Mr. Heath, who had had quite enough of this | 


scene, and was anxious to go. ‘‘I imagine that 





Studley. I did not recognise you at first, but 
when you spoke, the likeness dawned upon me. I 
have, as you Know, the pleasure of Captain Stud- 
ley’s acquaintance, and I think I may venture to 
say that he will consent to your remaining with 
your friend. I shall see him this evening, and 
Does that 
assurance satisfy your scruples ?’’ 

‘* Certainly,” said Anne; then with slight hesi- 
tation, ‘‘ provided you are certain of seeing papa 
this evening. At present he understands that I am 
leaving here to-day, and I am very particular that, 
so far as I am concerned, the engagement entered 
into should be kept.” 

‘* That is an unmistakable sign of your being 
Captain Studley’s daughter,” said Mr. Heath, 
with the nearest approach to a smile which he had 
permitted himself during the interview; ‘but I 
think Ican absolve you on this occasion. I will 
promise you that I will see your father, and rep- 
resent to him the absolute necessity of your remain- 
ing with Miss Middleham while she is here. It 
will be but for a few days,” he added, dropping 
his voice, ‘‘as the funeral is fixed for Thursday, 


| when the will will be read, and Mr. Middleham’s 
| wishes as regards the disposition of his niece will 


| be known. 


the ladies of the house will make no objection, and | 


we may consider the matter decided.’’ 
‘* Not quite,”’ 
she was annoyed at his off-hand, imperious way ; 
** Miss Middleham wishes me to stay with her.’’ 
**Oh, yes, Anne! I couldn’t remain here with- 
out you! Fancy having only Miss Hannah and 
Miss Martha at such atime! Oh, dostay, Anne !”’ 
‘‘If it rested with myself, there would be no 
difficulty, dear,’’ said Anne; ‘‘ but, as you know, 
I have told papa that this is the day for the closing 
of the school. He has probably made his plans 
about me, and he may not like to alter them.”’ 
All the time she was speaking, Anne was con- 
scious that Mr. Heath’s dark eyes were fixed upon 
her, and she burned with shame and indignation, 
as she felt that he undoubtedly would remark the 
want of confidence with which her father treated 
her. 
as he said, 
‘‘T think I may venture an opinion on that 
point. I have the honor of speaking to Miss 


said Anne, with a rising flush, for | 


| there. 


There was, however, no change in his tone | 


| is decided. 


May I take my leave in the certainty 
that you will bear Miss Middleham company until 
then?” 

“You may,’’ said Anne. ‘I shall not stir 
from here until I receive papa’s directions that I 
may do so.”’ 

‘*Then I will go at once!’’ said Mr. Heath. 
**Good-day, Miss Middleham! Your friend, Miss 
Studley, has been good enough to undertake to 
remain with you until something 2s to your future 
I shall probably have to commu- 
nicate with you from time to time, though I 
may not always be able to do so in person, as 
affairs at the bank are naturally in confusion, 
owing to this unexpected event, and I am required 
Good-day, Miss Studley! You shall be 
sure to have your father’s authority for what you 
have kindly undertaken, immediately after I have 
seen him.’’ He did not attempt to shake hands 
with either of the girls, but with a cold inclination 
of his head, withdrew from their presence. 

‘‘Strong-minded young woman that daughter of 


| Ned Studley’s,’’ he said to himself, as he whirled 


away townwards in the Hansom cab which had been 


_awaiting him, ‘‘ prompt, clear and determined as 
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old Ned himself. Coming home, eh? 


I don’t 
see quite how that will suit the Loddonford 


** Certainly,’’ said Miss Martha, sliding imper- 


ceptibly into her usual tone. ‘‘ Their stay will not 


| 
ménage, though how he has contrived to keep her | be prolonged, and they will have the services of 
so long at school is more than I can make out. | the domestics at their disposal, to procure them all 


She must be getting on for nineteen, and so must 
her friend, though she’s a very different style of 
person. 
difficulty in planting his daughter on Miss Middle- 
ham, if he’s so inclined. 
anything for herself, and is entirely reliant on 
‘Anne, dear,’ and as she will have plenty of 
money, she may as well keep both of them, more 
especially as ‘ Anne, dear,’ will be considerably in 
our way. I shall suggest that to Ned Studley.’’ 
And Mr. Heath folded his arms across his chest, 
and lapsed into a brown study, out of which he 
roused himself from time to time, to make some 
entries and calculations in a memorandum-book, 
and then again fell a-thinking. 


‘*No chance of our going to the Bay by the 
twelve-forty to morrow, Martha,’’ said Miss Han- 
nah to her sister, after they had had one interview 
with Mr. Heath, and learned the arrangement 
decided on. Then, seeing the look of annoyance 
on Miss Martha’s face, the old lady, who attended 
to the pupils’ linen while her sister superin- 
tended their learning, and who was afraid she had 
been too familiar in speaking of ‘‘ the Bay,”’ tried 
to make up for her lapse by saying, ‘‘I fear, dear, 
our departure must be indefinitely postponed,” a 
rotundity of phrase of which Mrs. Chapone her- 
self might have approved. 

But Miss Martha, seeing there was a chance of 
her having to put off the enjoyment of the relaxa- 
tion, the prospect of which had sustained her 
during so many weeks of hard work, had given up 
her grandiloquent Chapone manner, and was harsh 
and practical, not to say cross. ‘‘I don’t see 
why,”’ she said, tartly ; ‘‘I don’t see any reason 
for our altering our plans. Everything is ready.’’ 

‘*Everything,’’ chorused Miss Hannah; ‘ di- 
rection-labels sewn on to the holland covers of 
the boxes, and Cokeham’s fly ordered at eleven- 
fifteen.” ; 

**Then I am certainly for our doing as we had 
settled, and starting for Herne Bay—Herne Bay, 
Hannah—to-morrow morning.”’ 

‘*And leave the girls here by themselves ?’’ 
said Miss Hannah, her eyebrows almost touching 
her coffee-colored ‘‘ front ’’ in astonishment. 


I should not think Ned will have any | 


That fair girl can’t do | 








they may require.”’ 

**Well, yes, that’s true!’’ said Miss Hannah, 
who never had much opinion of her own, ‘‘ and of 
course, now poor Mr. Middleham is gone, there is 
no one to object, even if it were disagreeable to 
parents’ feelings, for Captain Studley is not that 
particular about his daughter. Poor Mr. Middle- 
ham, what a dreadful thing! I suppose they'll have 
him at Madame Tussaud’s, with his snuff-box in 
his hand, looking like life !’”’ 

Miss Martha looked up with ruffled brow. ‘* The 
effigies of homicides, not those of their victims, 
are modeled in wax by the ingenious French- 
woman,”’ she said. ‘‘I have been thinking, how- 
ever, that this sad event may possibly have one 
grain of comfort forus. The newspapers, in their 
record of the tragedy, must necessarily refer to the 
relations of the deceased, and in that way it will 
come to light that Mr. Middleham had selected 
Chapone House as the finishing establishment for 
his niece, a choice which, owing to Mr. Middle- 
ham’s well-known opulence and taste, may have 
its effect on others.”’ 

‘¢ T don’t know about that,’’ said Miss Hannah. 
‘*T’ve a notion that parents might not like to put 
their children to a school where there were mur- 
dered person’s nieces, for fear it might be catch- 
ing. However, since you’ve decided to go to- 
morrow, I’ve no time to stand gossiping here, as 
I’ve got to tell Rossetor all about the girls’ meals, 
and not to take down the bed furniture, as I had 
ordered.’’ And Miss Hannah trotted off on her 
business mission. 

Meanwhile, the two girls had again strolled out 
on to the heath, and seated themselves in their 
favorite spot. Grace seemed to have recovered 
herself considerably, and to have much less need 
of Anne’s sustaining arm, which again encircled 
her. 

‘¢ This is a most awful thing to have happened, 
my sweet Gracie,’’ said Anne; ‘‘I fear you will 
feel the shock very much.”’ 

‘* Ves, dear,’’ said Grace.. ‘‘Oh, of course, I 
know I shall. I wonder what will become of me 
—where I shall be sent to live, I mean.’’ 

‘¢Poor old man,’ mused Anne. ‘‘ What a 
dreadful ending! Strangled in his bed, fighting 
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with his last breath to defend the keys which were 
his trust.’’ 

‘« It’s quite horrible !’’ said Grace. ‘I suppose 
I shall have to go to Madame Sturm; she is the 
only person [ can think of. She is a kind of 
second cousin of mine, and always lives abroad.” 

‘Do you know,’’ continued Anne, not heeding 
her, ‘‘that though I never saw your uncle, I can 
picture the scene quite vividly, to myself. Stories 
of murder have always had a kind of hideous fasci- 
nation forme. I have pored over them until I 
could almost fancy the deed done before my 
eyes.”’ 

‘‘Dear me, how dreadful!’’ said Grace. ‘I 
suppose it will be Madame Sturm! But only fancy, 
Anne, if uncle has made no provision for me in 
his will, or has not made a will at all; and those 
people who are so methodical in all other matters, 
are frequently very careless about that. I shall 
have to go out as a governess, or do something to 
get my living.” 

‘¢ That is a prospect which, applied to myself, 
has not the least terror, but is rather agreeable 
than otherwise,’’ said Anne. ‘*No doubt you, 
who have been brought up with other expectations, 
would feel it differently. But I don’t think, dear, 
you have much to fear. Your uncle was too just 
a man not to take care of you, and too business- 
like not to provide for any contingency.”’ 

‘¢ Then it will be Madame Sturm !’’ said Grace. 
‘* Did you hear me say she lives abroad, dear? I 
don’t know where exactly, but I hope Paris, though 
anywhere abroad must be lively after Hampstead, 
and school! I wonder whether she goes into any 
society—balls, I mean, and that kind of thing ; or 
whether she only has stupid old people to play cards 
of an evening !’’ 

*« As you are by no means certain that you are 
ever to see anything of Madame Sturm,”’ said 
Anne, unable to restrain a smile, ‘‘ it seems almost 
too early to speculate on her possible way of life, 
doesn’t it, Gracie dear ?’’ 

“Yes, I dare say; but of course I must go 
somewhere, Anne,’’ returned Grace, ‘‘ and it looks 


to me as if Madame Sturm were my only chance! | 


You would come and see me there, wouldn’t you, 
dear ?”’ 

‘‘T suppose my coming would depend a good 
deal upon where I was,”’ said Anne; ‘‘ but as I 
have already told you, I am entirely in the dark 
as to what I may do in the future. At present I 





do not even know whether papa may not be an- 
noyed with me for having settled to remain 
here.”’ 

But the next day brought a solution to this 
doubt. Early in the afternoon Miss Studley was 
informed that ‘‘ a gentleman from the bank wished 
to speak to her,’’ and, on repairing to the draw- 
ing-room, accompanied by Grace, Anne found, 
instead of Mr; Heath, whom she had expected, a 
fair young man with a boyish figure, a quantity 
of chestnut hair parted down the middle of his 
comely head, blue eyes, and regular features. He 
was very well dressed, too, and looked as little 
like Anne’s idea of a bank clerk as did Mr. Heath. 

‘* Miss Studley ?”’ said this young gentleman in 
evident doubt, looking from one to the other of 
the girls as they entered the room. 

‘*T am Miss Studley,’’ said Anne, with a grave 
bow; though Grace, who seemed quite to have 
recovered from the shock of the previous day, 
whispered in her ear, ‘‘ let me speak.’’ 

‘«T must apologize,” said the young gentleman; 
who looked pleased at the intelligence, ‘‘ for intrud- 
ing on you, and for being obliged to introduce 
myself. My name is Danby, Walter Danby; here 
is my card,’’ and he laid it on the table; ‘and 
my friend Heath has asked me to come to you as 
the bearer of a message from him.”’ 

‘* You are one of the clerks in the bank, sir ?” 
asked Anne, who began to feel that the visitor was 
giving himself airs. 

** Ya—yes,”’ said Mr. Danby, who was taken 
aback by this abrupt inquiry, and who did not 
regain his composure until he had glanced at his 
card, which had the*words, ‘‘ Pelham Club” 
engraved in one corner. The sight of these words 
seemed to act as a kind of tonic; and Mr. Danby 
resumed, ‘‘I am to tell you, Miss Studley, that 
Mr. Heath saw Captain Studley last night, accord- 
ing to pron.ise, and that there is no objection to 
your remaining here with Miss Middleham. When 
Miss Middleham goes, Captain Studley will either 
come or send for you. That was the message,” 
said Mr. Danby, who, all the time he was speak- 
ing, kept his blue eyes fixed on Anne, in frank, 
involuntary admiration. 

‘Thank you, very much, for bringing it, Mr. 
Danby,” said Anne. ‘‘I should have introduced 
you to my friend, Miss Middleham. That is 
pleasant news that Mr. Danby brings, is it not, 
Gracie?” 
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‘¢ Very pleasant for me, dear, though I’m afraid 
it will be dull enough for you to have to remain 
here. Has anything been settled about—my—any 
of the—arrangements—Mr. Danby ?” asked Grace, 
in hesitation. 

‘‘The funeral is fixed for Thursday,” said Mr. 
Danby, quickly comprehending what was meant ; 
‘Cand, as the will is only read after the return 
from the cemetery, nothing can be definitely 
known until then. »There was a rumor this morn- 
ing, however, that the bank would be carried on 
under trustees.” 

‘*VYes; I didn’t mean about the bank,” said 
Grace. ‘You did not hear anything about 
Madame Sturm ?” 

‘* Madame Sturm!” echoed Mr. Danby ; ‘not 
a syllable!” 

‘*T fear, from your silence on the point, that 
nothing further has been discovered about the 
murder,” said Anne. 

‘* There is at present not the remotest clue to 
the murderers. The police are pottering about 


the premises, and making the usual investigation : 
but we all know,” said Mr. Danby, speaking as 
though he were at least sixty years old, and had 
passed his life in such matters, ‘‘ we all know how 


much that is worth. And yet it ought not to bea 
difficult matter to catch them. They carried off 
some splendid jewelry, which could be recognised 
at once if they attempted to sell it. I myself 
could swear to it in any court of justice in the land.” 

‘‘That ought to lead to their detection,” said 
Anne. , 

‘* And sooner or later it will; I feel convinced 
of that. Now, I’m afraid I must take my leave. 
I hope to be selected agaift as the bearer of news 
to you, Miss Studley. Can I say anything to Mr. 
Heath from you, Miss Middleham? I shall only 
be too delighted to be of service.’? And Mr. 
Danby bowed himself out of the room. 

He too had his reflections in the cab which bore 
him townward. He was not a very wise young 
man, and was, perhaps, a little conceited. But 
he was born and bred a gentleman, honorable, 
upright and true; and he thought on his home- 
ward drive that he had never seen a girl who had 
taken his fancy so much as Anne Studley. 

‘¢That’s what I call a horrid little man,’’ said 
Grace, as soon as the door had closed behind him. 

“I do not see that you have any cause for say- 
ing so, Grace !’’ said Anne, warmly. ‘‘ He struck 





me as being perfectly gentlemanly and polite, and 
nothing could be kinder than the way in which he 
offered his services to you !’’ 

**Oh, you dear Anne! how easily you can be 
taken in!’’ cried Grace, laughing and clapping 
her hands. ‘‘ He was a very nice little man then, 
and had beautiful curly hair, and blue eyes! I’m 
sure you ought to speak up for him, for the way in 
which he was taken with you, was quite wonderful. 
I never saw such a case of sudden smite !’’ 

** How very absurd you are, Grace!’’ said Anne, 
blushing. ‘‘I am sure I saw nothing of the kind. 
Mr. Danby was not here five minutes, and it is 
only one of the heroes of those novels you are so 
fond of, who could be what you call ‘smitten’ in 
so short a time.’’ 

***Love at first sight, first-born, and heir to 
all,’’’ cried Grace, laughing again, ‘‘a com- 
panion to the *‘ Gardener’s Daughter,’ by Tenny- 
son, to be called the ‘Captain’s Daughter,’ by— 
let me look at ‘his card—by Walter Danby! What 
a pretty little name! And he belongs to a club, 
too—think of that! You will have to make him 
give up his club when you’re married, Anne!” 

‘*T will think of what you say, dear, when the 
time arrives,’’ said Anne, with a faint smile. She 
had had enough of the joke, but nevertheless she 
took the card which Grace had thrown on to the 
table, and when she was alone in her room, 
locked it away in her desk among the few trea- 
sures she possessed. 

During the next three days, when they were left 
to themselves, the girls talked a great deal about 
Mr. Danby, for the subject was one on which 
Grace thought she rather shone in the exercise of 
her wit, while, though Anne always pretended 
annoyance, it was secretly agreeable to her. On 
the fourth morning Mr. Danby came again, and 
Grace acknowledged to herself how good-looking 
he was as he advanced towards them—they were 
in the drawing-room—with a bright flush on his 
cheeks. ‘* This time,’’ he said, after the first 
salutations, ‘‘I am the bearer of a missive for 
each of you. This,’’ taking from his pocket a 
square blue envelop: inscribed in broad round 
characters, ‘‘ was given to me for you, Miss Mid- 
dleham, by old Mr. Hickman, the lawyer, who 
has been constantly at the bank for the last few 
days. Your packet is not so formidable-looking, 
Miss Studley; only this little note which Mr. 
Heath asked me to hand to you.’’ And as he 
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handed it to her their eyes met, both earnest, his 
ardently, hers quietly, and each full of informa- 
tion for the other. 

‘* Don’t read yours until we see what is in mine, 
Anne,’’ said Grace; ‘‘this is a most terrible- 
looking communication, and I fancy all my future 
life depends on what it says !”’ 

‘* Mine will keep very well, dear !’’ said Anne, 
glancing at the address of the note which she held 
in her hand. ‘‘It is from papa, and no doubt 
contains his directions as to what I am to do. 
Read yours, Grace, I am all impatience to hear 
your fate !’’ 

Grace broke the big red seal bearing the letters 
H. & H., in old-fashioned boldness, without the 
slightest attempt at monogrammatic combination, 
and unfolding the square stiff sheet of quarto paper, 
read as follows :— 

“96 Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

*¢ DEAR MapAM,—We have to inform you that 
your deceased uncle, the late Mr. William George 
Middleham, has by will dated 3d January last, 
constituted you, on attaining your majority, his 
sole heiress and residuary legatee. The will 
further provides that should the testator’s decease 
take place—as has unfortunately proved the case— 
while you were under age, you should be domiciled 
until the attainment of your majority with your 
relative, Madame Sturm, she being paid such a 
yearly stipend for your maintenance, etc., as may 
be agreed upon between her and Mr. Hillman, the 
executor of the will. Pursuant to these instruc- 
tions, we have communicated with Madame Sturm, 
who is now residing No. 1oo, Pappelsdorf Allée, 
Bonn, on the Rhine, and should she accept the 
charge, our Mr. Hillman will be with you on 
Monday next, at 6 p.m., for the purpose of escort- 
ing you by the night mail, to that place,—your 
obedient servants, ‘*HILLMAN & Hicks.” 

‘« That is indeed good news about the money,”’ 
said Anne, as Grace finished the letter. <‘‘ I was 
sure Mr. Middleham’s sense of justice would have 
prompted him to take care of you.” 

‘¢QOh, is it not excellent ?’’ said Grace. ‘‘ And 
you see it is to be Madame Sturm’s, after all; 
but she does not live in Paris, as I thought. 
What a bore! There’s no doubt about her taking 
me, I should think ; she will be only too glad of 
what these old creatures call in their letter, ‘the 
stipend.’ And your note, Anne: you have not 
told me what that was about ?”’ 


.into the garden while I am writing ? 





‘«T will tell you presently, dear; it was not of 
much importance,’”’ said Anne, who had read it, 
and quietly placed it in her breast. It consisted 
only of a few lines, running thus : 

‘¢ DEAR ANNE,—Your friend leaves Hampstead, 
I find, on Monday; so be at the Paddington 
Station a few minutes before five on that day, and 
look out for me.—Affectionately yours, E. S. 

‘*P. S.—Don’t make any gushing arrangements 
about correspondence with Miss Middleham, or 
going to see her, or anything of that kind. I 
want you to forget her, and every one and every- 
thing connected with your school-days, and to 
begin quite a new life. I am urgent on this point, 
so please attend to it.” 

‘*Mr. Heath told me I was to bring back an 
answer to the lawyer’s letter, Miss Middleham,”’ 
said Mr. Danby. ‘‘I merely suggest this, without 
any wish to hurry you.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, then, I’ll write it at once. 
come and help me, Anne? Oh no, of course not ; 
there’s not the least occasion for that,’’ she 
added, looking at her companion; ‘‘I can do it 
perfectly by myself. I’ve only to say I'll be ready 
for old Mr. What’s-his-name on Monday. Don’t 
you think, Anne, you had better take Mr. Danby 
It is so very 
hot in this room.’’ And, smiling to herself at 
the readiness with which this piece of stratagem— 
the first she had ever attempted—was adopted, 
Grace applied herself to writing her note. 

She had written, and sealed it, and looked into 
the ‘‘ Beauties of the British Poets,’’ and shaken 
up a very streaky bottle of Alum Bay sand, to try 
and get the contents to,mix, before Anne and Mr. 
Danby returned. Then Mr. Danby took the note, 
and his leave—Anne, at Grace’s suggestion, ac- 
companying him to the door. 

“T amsure no manceuvring mamma could be better 
to you than I am, dear,’’ said Grace with a laugh, 
when Anne returned, ‘‘I feel that I arranged the 
two opportunities with the most consummate tact, 
and I only hope you both took advantage of them!” 

‘¢ You are a ridiculous little goose,” said Anne, 
again blushing, ‘‘and I don’t understand what 
you mean.” 

‘«T am not very clever, I know, but I have eyes 
in my head,” said Grace. ‘‘Of course I’m not 


Will you 


surprised at the little man’s being taken with you, 
but that you, my sober, grave darling, should 
return it so quickly—oh, it’s no use your shaking 
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your head, I watched you when he came into the 
room, and all the time he was talking just now, 
and I’m certain of it. He is a very nice little 
man, dear, and very nice-looking, and I’m sure I 
don’t see why F 

‘¢ Will you give your attention for one minute to 
something serious ?’’ interrupted Anne. ‘‘ That 
note I received was from papa. I could not speak 
before Mr. Danby, but in it he orders me to give 
up all further communication with you, and any 
hope of seeing you again !” 

‘‘ Not see me again! No further communica- 
tion! Why, what on earth does he mean? What are 
his reasons?”’ cried Grace, sobered in an instant. 

‘‘ T told you before, he never gives any reasons, 
dear, he simply issues his orders—which I am 
bound to obey !” said Anne, with a sigh. 

‘‘Yes, but I am not bound to obey Captain 
Studley’s orders, and I don’t intend to, that’s 
more !’’ said Grace, firing up. ‘‘ He cannot pre- 
vent my writing to you, I suppose !’’ 

‘*But if you had no answers, dear, you would 
soon grow tired of writing,’’ said Anne. ‘‘ No, I 
fear we must give up all our pleasant plans for 
the future.” 

‘‘T will not give them up,” said Grace, petu- 
lantly. ‘*You are not going to be under your 
father’s dominion all your life, and—and besides, 
I have a kind of presentiment about this, which I 
cannot explain. We must arrange some method 
of communication, in case of our urgently wanting 
to see each other, Anne.”’ 

“Tt would not be difficult, dear,’’ said Anne. 
‘* We could arrange some catch-word as a signal, 
and state what we wanted, in a guarded manner, 
in an advertisement in the Times.” 

‘IT know, I understand,”’ said Grace. ‘‘ Ellen 
Webster used to call it the ‘agony column.’ Her 
brother ran away from school, because he could 
not eat fat, and hid with his uncle, and they only 
got him back by advertising in the Times that he 
should have more pocket money, and what he 
liked to eat.’’ 

‘‘We must fix upon some word, and take care 
to remember it,’’ said Anne. ‘‘It should be 
something striking. What shall it be?” 

‘*T think ‘spero’ is a nice word,”’ said Grace, 
‘fand very safe, because it’s Latin, and no one 
would think that girls would use it.’’ 

‘Its meaning renders it inapplicable to me,” 





, 


she added, in reply to Grace’s tender look of 
inquiry, ‘‘only a shiver ran through me. I sup- 
pose I must have taken cold. Now for the word. 
‘Tocsin’ is the best, I think; it is uncommon, 
and expresses what we mean—an alarm-signal, a 
call for help.” 

‘<< Tocsin’ is quite splendid,” said Grace, ‘‘and 
I’ll write it down at once in my memorandum- 
book. I’ve had the book a long time,” she added, 
‘¢and have never written anything in it yet, except 
the date of my own birthday, and of course I 
should have remembered that without. I’m glad 
I have something to make a memorandum of.” 


When the time for final parting arrived, there 
was a very sad scene. Grace completely broke 
down and wept profusely, and even Anne’s sterner 
nature gave way. 

‘‘If ever you are in trouble, my darling, be 
sure to let me know,” were Grace’s last words. 

‘« Be sure of that,”’ said Anne, whose arms were 
round her. ‘‘God bless and guard you, my pet! 
Remember Tocsin.” 

What could have brought Mr. Danby to the 
Paddington station? Anne noticed him directly 
she arrived, looking about in a listless, purposeless 
way. He caught her eye at once, raised his hat, 
and seemed about to approach her. But the next 
minute she felt a touch on her shoulder, and look- 
ing around, saw her father. 


CHAPTER IV. SPIDERS AND A FLY. 


CapTAIN STUDLEY smiled upon his daughter, and 
greeted her with a friendly hand-pressure. He 
did not treat her to a paternal kiss, because he had 
a special horror of making himself ridiculous, and 
there were plenty of peopie looking on who, as he 
flattered himself, would not guess the exact rela- 
tionship between himself and Anne, and might 
put a false construction on the embrace. He was, 
as Anne had described him, a handsome man of 
about fifty-five, with keen black eyes and hawk-like 
profile, a partially bald head fringed with care- 
fully arranged gray hair, grizzled whiskers and 
moustache. His clothes were quite in color and 
well made, though with something sporting in 
their cut ; the gray trousers rather tight to the leg, 
the long scarf with the plain gold horseshoe pin, 
the cutaway coat with the pockets at the side, and 
the white hat with a black band. At the same 
time it must be allowed that the style was purely 





said Anne, with a shudder. ‘‘ It’s nothing, dear,” 


sporting, and not in the least slangy. Some of 
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Captain Studley’s friends were in the habit of say- 
ing that he ‘‘ looked like a duke;” to which he 
would reply that he would not mind being. one, 
and that he would undertake to ‘‘show more fun 
for the money ’’ than many of those who now held 
the position. In society he could assume very 
pleasant manners and pass for being a frank con- 
vivial creature, but by nature he was rather reticent 
and reserved. Now, at the very moment of meet- 
ing him, Anne could not make up her mind 
whether or not her father had observed her inter- 
change of salutation with Mr. Danby ; he had said 
nothing about it, but that, with Captain Studley, 
by no means was to be taken as a reason for his 
not having been cognisant of the entire proceeding. 

** You are decidedly improved, Anne,”’ said the 
captain, eyeing his daughter with the glance of a 
connoisseur, as she sat opposite to him in the rail- 
way carriage of which they were the sole occupants. 
** You have become set and womanly. There was 
a tendency to gangling about you when we last 
met, which was rather terrible, but it is always so 
with girls at that age, I believe. I suppose you 
are glad to have left school ?” 

‘*T scarcely know; I have not yet realized the 
feeling sufficiently to judge whether I am glad or 
sorry,’’ said Anne. 

‘* Exactly,” said the captain. ‘‘ You will have 
some regret about parting with your school friends, 
that is natural enough. There’s Miss Middleham, 
for instance.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Anne. 
thing about her uncle !’’ 

**About her uncle?’’ repeated the captain, 
looking hard at his daughter. ‘Oh, yes, to be 
sure—that was a dreadful thing. Not very bad 
for her though, as she could not have cared much 
about him, and comes into all the money, I’m 
told. By the way, that reminds me. I wrote to 
you that you must give up all communication and 
correspondence with Miss Middleham. 
think that odd on my part ?” 

**T thought you must have had some special 
reason for issuing those orders,” said Anne. ‘I 
did not attempt to guess what the reasons were.” 

‘* Exactly, that was quite right! ‘Their’s not to 
reason why,’ as Tennyson says. I read that poem, 
the ‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,’ at some penny 
readings which they got up last winter at Loddon- 
ford, with great success,” said the captain, lifting his 
hat, and jauntily pushing his hands through his hair. 


‘‘ Was not that a dreadful 
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**Loddonford! is that where our -home is? 
Are we going there now?” cried Anne, suddenly 
remembering what Grace had said. 

‘*T don’t know about our home,” said the 
captain. ‘* Loddonford is where I have a cottage 
for the present, and where we are going now ; but 
I don’t immagine it will be much of a home for you. 
And that brings me back to what I was saying. 
Miss Middleham is an heiress, and, as such, a very 
unfit companion for you who have got your own 
bread to earn. She would naturally fill your head 
with all kinds of foolish notions, and, equally 
naturally, you would be very jealous of her posi- 
tion, and think that you were very much to be 
pitied. That would not do at all. Indeed, if she 
had been coming down here, instead of going to 
Germany, I should not have had you with me at 
all, but should have found some place for you as 
governess, and sent you straight off there.’’ 

‘*Oh, I am to be a governess then !” said Anne, 
queitly. 

‘Most certainly you are,’”’ said the captain. 
‘“‘You didn’t think I was giving you such an 
education as you’ve had, in order that you might 
tom-fool upon the stage? That’s the only other 
way for a girl to make money, that I ever heard 
of. Governess, companion ; that kind of thing. 
You know what I mean.” 

Yes, Anne knew what he meant, she said. It 
was coming out exactly as she had anticipated, 
exactly as she had told Grace. Life, in all its 
harsh stern reality, was about to commence for her 
at once. She was not disappointed, though she. 
had hoped for some little interval. After all, it 
might be for the best. 

‘« By the way, how did you know young Danby ?”’ 
asked the captain, looking hard at her again. “I 
saw him bow to you just now at the station, 
didn’t 1?” 

‘‘Very likely,” said Anne, struggling to keep 
down her rising color; ‘‘ he is a clerk in Middle- 
ham’s bank.” 

‘¢ Thanks, very much,” said the captain, with a 
pleasant smile ; ‘‘so far the court is with you. I 
knew that already. What I want to know is, how 
you became acquainted with him.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Danby has been up once or twice to 
Hampstead with messages for Grace Middleham 
from Mr. Heath and the lawyers,’’ said Anne. 
‘* Grace Middleham introduced him to me.’’ 

**T see,’’ said the captain, ‘‘I see. He is a 
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pleasant young man, but rather too fast for one in 
his position. However, he comes down to stay 
with me at this place now and then, and by force 
of example and that kind of thing, he will soon 
get over that.’’ 

Mr. Danby fast! Mr. Danby staying at Lod- 
donford! Anne almost doubted the evidence of 
‘ her ears. Why had he never spoken to her of his 
intimacy with her father? He must have known 
who she was, and such conduct was strange, to say 
the least of it. While she was thinking thus, the 
speed of the train began to diminish, and her 
father suggested that she should get her ‘‘ traps’’ to- 
gether, as they were approaching their destination. 

‘The young lady’s box is in the forward van, 
Mark,’’ said the captain to the porter who ap- 
peared, touching his hat, at the carriage door; 
‘‘ bring it to Bank’s fly, please. Now, come with 
me, Anne. Good-day, Banks,’’ this to the fly- 
man, ‘the porter is bringing my daughter’s box, 
and then you shall drive us home, please.”’ 

“It’s as well to be civil to the people down 
here, and I’m quite popular,’’ the captain re- 
marked when they had started, ‘‘as I told you I 
helped them in their penny readings, and I might 
have been vicar’s churchwarden, only I’m called 
away so often.’’ 

‘* Have you had this house a long time ?’’ asked 
Anne, breaking her usual rule of reticence. 

‘¢Tt isn’t a house, it’s a mere cottage,’’ said the 
captain ; ‘‘ I’ve had it for about two years ; though, 
of course, I’ve not been here all the time. The 
place has its advantages ; it is too far from town to 
be a Sunday resort for cockneys, whom I hate; it 
is very quiet, and the people are simple and primi- 
tive. Besides, there is nobody here to gossip. 
With tne exception of Mr. Middleham’s—you can 
see the lodge-gate down in that hollow—there is 
not a house of any pretension in the place.”’ 

Their drive lasted for a quarter of an hour, but 
Anne did not speak again, occupying herself in 
looking about her. The road between the station 
and the village was sufficiently uninteresting, 
straight and flat, with corn fields—at that season 
vast billowy seas of golden grain—on either side. 
As they approached the village, Anne here and 
there caught distant glimpses of the shining river, 
and the village itself could scarcely have been 
quainter or more picturesque. Not a hundred 
houses in all, a few low-ceilinged gable-roofed 


shops, a few two-roomed thatched cottages, mostly | 
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ivy-covered, where dwelt the farm-laborers, the 
fishermen, and others for whom the river furnished 
miscellaneous employment ; the old square-towered 
church standing in the midst of its peaceful grave- 


| yard; the parsonage, with a bevy of the parson’s 
| daughters just returning from a boating expedition ; 





the doctor’s red-faced house with a flaming brass 
plate on its door; a farm-house or two standing 
back in the midst of their outbuildings, with pa- 
tient kine collected in the straw-yard, and vigilant 
watch-dogs which barked at the passing vehicle. 
Then another long stretch of field-bordered road, 
and the fly stopped at a door in a low brick wall 
overhung with ivy. 

‘* This is the place,” said the captain, descend- 
ing, and opening the door with a key. ‘‘ Come 


’ 


in, Anne. The man will bring your box. What 
are you looking at!’’ he added, sharply. ‘‘ The 


garden might be better kept, certainly.”’ 

What was she looking at? At the abomination 
of desolation, she thought. So far as she could 
see, a vast’ tangled jungle, in which the weeds and 
flowers, inextricably mixed together, were growing 
at their own will in riotous profusion. In the 
background stood a low, square white cottage, 
streaked and discolored by damp, while the air 
was filled with a thin, chill vapor, the exhalation 
from a large round pond which stood in the midst 
of the so-called garden, and which had evidently 
once been considered a feature of the place, as a 
little rustic bridge—broken down now, and with 
its tattered bark casing fluttering mournfully—had 
been thrown across it. As Anne made her way up 
the path, which was half-choked with weeds, a 
spider’s web floated across her face, and two or 
three large toads, disturbed in their conference, 
scuttled into the bushes. 

**T’ll just show you the house,’’ said the cap- 
tain, who followed her closely. ‘‘It’s rather a 
Robinson Crusoe kind of place ; but you might get 
it into something like order while you are here.’’ 

A small flight of stone steps, with a sculptured 
balustrade and a ghastly funereal urn on either side, 
led to the hall door, on which the damp stood in 
beads, like an unwholesome perspiration. This 
door was swollen, and made much stubborn gesist- 
ance to the captain’s wrathful efforts to push it 
open. When he had succeeded, he passed through 
the little hall, and opening a door immediately on 
his left, called to Anne to come to him. She 
found herself in a square, low ceilinged room, 
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fitted with shelves, on one or two of which were a 


| 


strong-minded, she was but a girl after all, and 


little glass and china, and large cupboards or | had not seen enough of the world’s ways as yet to 


presses. The window, which was only a few feet 
from the ground, looked on to the garden ; and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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take hard blows with a smiling face. Moreover, 
she was wretched at having to part from her 


opposite the door by which they had entered was | friend, tired with her journey, and half-dazed 
another door, half-glazed, but with the glass por- | with the utter misery of the place in which she 


tion covered with a ragged red curtain. 

** You see, the people who were here before evi- 
dently used this place as a sort of store-room,”’ 
said the captain, looking round. ‘* That door 
Jeads into the dining-room, so it would be handy 
for the pickles and those kind of things. I was 
thinking you might have in some things, and put 
it in order. The servant I have is worse than use- 
less. She never thinks of anything.” 

‘* Yes,’’ said Anne, trying to smile, though the 
dreariness of the place seemed to have struck to 
her heart. ‘‘I do not know much about those 
matters, but I have no doubt it would come in time. 
I had no idea you were settled anywhere for a per- 
manence, papa; but as it is so, if I succeed, you 
might let me stop here as your houSekeeper.”” 
When Grace attained her majority she would come 
back to Loddonford, Anne thought, and to remain 
there would be her one chance of seeing her. 

‘*Eh!’’ said the captain ; ‘‘stop here! I don’t 
think that would do. Iam liable to be called out 
by business engagements at a moment’s notice, 
and never know how long I may have to stay away. 

Sesides, the arrangements here are settled in regu- 

lar bachelor fashion, and a young woman might 
find herself out of place. No, I think you must 
go for a governess, as I said.’’ 

They passed through the glass door into the 
dining-room, reeking of stale tobacco, the fumes 
of which hung about the stuff curtains, and fur- 
nished with an old Turkey carpet, here and there 
worn into dangerous stringy pitfalls, and a few 
rickety horse-hair chairs ; thence up-stairs to the 
room immediately above, which was to be Anne’s 
bedroom, and which, though poorly furnished, 
looked cleaner than any other part of the house 
she had seen. Here her father left her, and so 
soon as the door was closed behind him, Anne laid 
her arms upon the chimney-piece, and burying her 
head between them, burst into a great fit of crying. 

It was a foolish thing to do, as practically it 
could have no beneficial result; but, though 





found herself. Hitherto, when she had met her 
father, she had seen him at an hotel, which was 
smart and fresh, and bright with life. When he 
had mentioned having a ‘‘ cottage,’’ Anne’s fancy 
had depicted a little retreat on the Birket Foster 
model, with swallows twittering on the thatched 
roof, and roses clustering round the pretty porch ; 
and the shock on discovering the reality was too 
much for her. Her father’s manner, too, seemed 
altered. Formerly he had been stern and short 
in speech, but now there seemed to be about him a 
heartlessness—as evidenced in his determination 
to rid himself of her at the earliest opportunity— 
which she had never before noticed. This in 
itself would have induced her to do her best to 
meet his wishes by seeking some situation; and, 
as she looked round the dreary room, and saw 
through the window the tangled wilderness inclosed 
in crumbling walls and brooded over by the cling- 
ing vapor, she felt thankful that her father had 
refused her petition for permission to stay there. 

On the second evening after her arrival, Anne 
was sitting alone in the dull dining-room, which 
she had brightened by the introduction here and 
there of a few flowers, and made look more habita- 
ble by a different arrangement of the furniture 
and by the never-failing magic of a woman’s 
touch, when the gate-bell rang, and, looking up, 
she saw two gentlemen alighting from a fly. In 
an instant she recognized Mr. Heath and Mr. 
Danby, and as her eyes fell on the latter, for the 
first time since she left Hampstead, she felt that 
life was not so wholly wretched as she had found 
it during the last few days, and that there was some 
one who took interest in her existence. Walter 
Danby had never said as much, and yet she knew 
it, as well as if he had spoken it in the plainest 
language, saw it that instant in the bright flush 
which mounted into his cheeks, and the glad look 
which shone in his eyes as he perceived her at the 
window. The next minute he was in the room, 
and by her side 
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CALIFORNIA JACKSON. 


By JaMes W. ALLAN. 


I HAD just finished my day’s dissection. 


in the act of gathering my instruments together, | 


previous to leaving the dissecting-room, my atten- 
tion was attracted to an adjoining table by hearing 
the exclamation, ‘‘ Guess I’ve done it now!’’ On 
looking towards the speaker I discovered him to 
be a fellow-student, who went by the nickname of 
‘*Caiifornia Jackson.’” He was a man past mid- 
dle life; of reserved manner, peculiar habits and 
style of speech, but a wonderfully successful stu- 
dent; plodding, dogged, and persevering to a 
degree. He made no friends or companions at 
college. His pipe seemed to meet all the require- 
ments of his case. Except during class-hours he 
was continually smoking. 

No one seemed to know his history particularly, 
but a rumor was abroad to the effect that he was 
‘fan old miner’’ of California; a man who had 
«seen life,’? who had dared the savage and the 
wilderness, and who had made a very nice little 
pot of money. How or why he had become a 
student of medicine no one seemed to know. 
There was an air of mystery about the man which 
had long rendered him interesting to me. Many 
a time did I gaze on his wrinkled countenance, 
shaggy beard, and cold steady gray-blue eye, with 
a desire to know what his life had been. 

An extensive scar, the mark of what must have 
been a ghastly wound, existed on one of his tem- 
ples. It did not lessen ry desire to be made ac- 
quainted with his history. 

The present occasion seemed avery favorable op- 
portunity. I crossed over to the table where lay the 
‘*subject,’’ or dead body, which he had been dissect- 
ing, and found that my interesting friend had acci- 
dentally punctured the palm of his hand with the 
point of his dissecting-knife. This was a poisoned 
wound of the worst description, and Jackson 
knew that as well as I, yet he did not seem in the 
least alarmed. After having sucked the puncture 
thoroughly, he held his hand out for me to cauterize 
it with a point of nitrate of silver, which I held 
ready for use. The hand thus held forth was as 
cool and steady as possible, and when I grasped 
his wrist I felt his slow, regular pulse. Although 
the caustic must have given him considerable pain, 





While | he did not wince in the least; and when I had 


finished, and we were leaving the room together, 
he gave a low, harsh laugh, and said, ‘‘ Guess I’ve 
had more than this ’fore now !”’ 

We walked along the streets together as far as 
our common road lay; and my hope was, that 
when Jackson turned up the quiet side street where 
he lodged, he would ask me to go up and see his 
‘‘diggings.’’ But to my great disappointment, 
he only turned off with a ‘*‘Good-night, mister, 
and thank you.’’ Thus my hopes of penetrating 
the mystery of ‘‘ California Jackson’’ vanished 
like a dream, or the mist of the mountain. 

And, as I walked slowly along the crowded gas- 
lit streets of the city, I occupied my mind with 
endless conjectures about the history of this man. 
I associated him with Indians, tomahawks, scalps, 
and scalping-knives ; silver-mines in wild ravines, 
defended by hired ruffians, who patroled, rifle in 
hand, night and day, to defend nature’s treasure- 
cave. In short, I made my fellow-student the 
hero of the wild life which is led on the Pacific 
slope even at the present day. 

Reaching my dingy lodgings, I let myself in 
with a latch, lit my gas, and called for tea. My 
frugal meal was brought in by the domestic—an 
ugly, shriveled, lame old woman, who had that pecu- 
liar, irresistibly fascinating power over me possessed 
by allextremely hideous or disgusting objects. This 
old creature was a perfect study in ‘‘ the ugly.’’ 
I had a friend, a young artist, who was for ever 
raving about the study of ‘‘ the beautiful.’’ The 
model which I studied did not present a feature nor 
a movement which was destitute of ugliness. | 
do not know whether the contemplation of this 
specimen of humanity had a beneficial effect on 
me, or the contrary. Charlie, my young artist 
friend, used to dread paying me a visit. One 
glance at ‘‘ old Jenny’’ was, to his critical artist’s 
eye, what a discord in music would be to a delicate 
and accurate ear. 

‘««*Gad,”’ he used to say when she left the room, 
‘‘can’t fancy how you stand ‘hat, old fellow. 
One advantage, though,’’ he would add as he 
lighted his pipe, ‘‘ there is certainly no danger of 
your virtue, which is a great consideration.’’ 
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On this particular evening I could not keep my 
eyes off the grim and grimy form of ‘‘ old Jenny”’ 
as she moved about my room. An attempt at 
reading anatomy only seemed to call up the forms 
of vivisection practised by the Indians on their 
unhappy prisoners. So finding /ia¢ of no use, I 
threw my book aside, and gazed down into the 
dingy street, where the shop-people were busy 
putting up the shutters, as the hour was late. I 
was restless and unsettled. My brain was teeming 
with strange fancies. I drank off my night-cap 
(a pewter tankard of stout), and then crept into my 
cold, humble little bed. 1 fell asleep very soon, 
but—such a feverish, dream-laden sleep ! 
the whole of that ghastly night I led the life of a 
California rowdy. Now I was ‘‘ standing drinks ”’ 
all around to a miscellaneous mob of miners, 
Indian fighters, gamblers, etc., at a public bar. 
In a moment, I found myself to be in the centre of 
a ‘*free fight ;’’ 
left, like ‘‘ zigzags’’ on Queen’s birthday ; bowie- 
knives flashed here and there, like streaks of light- 
ning ; screams, howls, oaths arose on every side. 
I had just succeeded in shooting a man through 
the head, after missing him five times, when sud- 
denly a sharp pain darted through my neck. I 
felt the warm blood trickling down my breast; I 
grew faint—I swooned. 

And so on during the night. 

No wonder then that, when I got up early next 
morning to dress by gaslight for my visit to the 
hospital, I did not feel much refreshed by my 
slumbers. It was-a cold, dreary, wet winter morn- 
ing. I swallowed a cup of coffee, could not eat 
anything, and with this preparation I dragged my 
unhappy carcass to the infirmary, stood in the 
wards taking notes while the professor explained 
the nature of the cases which came under our ob- 
servation ; finally repaired to the operating-theatre 
with the rest of my fellow-students. When seated 
in the gallery (an amphitheatre of seats), I observed 
‘¢California Jackson’’ below me, and therefore 
nearer to the area where the operations were per- 
formed. He always seemed to take operations 
very coolly ; this morning he looked as imperturba- 
ble as usual. 

Suddenly, the patient who was to be operated on 
entered the theatre from behind the hanging cur- 
tains which guarded the passage to the wards. I 
was startled by her appearance, never having seen 
her before. Tall and lady-like, she presented a 
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countenance of rare beauty, although it bore un- 
mistakable signs of prolonged physical suffering. 
Her beauty was of the Spanish type—olive com- 
plexion, large dark eyes, long, black, silky eye- 
lashes, coal-black, luxuriant locks. 

One of her hands required to be amputated, 
owing, as the surgeon explained, to disease, which 
had developed in that member. Although evi- 
dently very nervous, the patient behaved most 
admirably. She lay down on the operating-table, 
and the administration of chloroform was pro- 
ceeded with. She struggled a little while this was 
progressing. My eye accidentally lighted on ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia Jackson,’’ and to my intense surprise I saw 
his iron features working in a most extraordinary 
way. At first I thought that I must be dreaming. 
What, ‘‘ California Jackson’’ moved by the strug- 
gles of a patient going under chloroform ? {mpos- 
sible! He clasped his muscular hand over his 
face. At length the chloroformist pronounced the 
woman quite under the influence of the anesthetic, 
and the surgeon, having arranged his assistants, 
advanced, knife in hand. Just as he was in the act 
of making the first incision, ‘‘ California Jackson ”’ 
arose and hastily left the theatre. 

His departure gave rise to quite a sensation ; 
but it was only momentary, and subsided so soon 
as the surgeon raised his head to learn the mean- 
ing of the disturbance. 

When the operation was over, I repaired to the 
college to attend lectures as usual. I found ‘‘Cali- 
fornia Jackson”’ standing by the gateway smoking 
gloomily. I saluted him, and passed in. 

Next day Jackson appeared with his hand bound 
in a napkin, and he seemed fond of thrusting it 
into his bosom. Next day he seemed restless ; his 
hand was still wrapped up. I inquired frequently 
how the wound was getting on—warning him of 
the danger of tampering with such injuries. He 
always said that it was getting all right, he thought. 
Next day I did not see him at hospital or college. 
Next day, still no Jackson. That evening, as I 
was returning to my lodgings when my day's work 
was over, I resolved to look him up, whether I 
was welcome or not. I knew his number in the 
dreary street where he lived. I climbed the 
stairs, arrived at a door bearing a brass plate with 
the inscription : 

Miss VINEGAR, 
Dressmaker. 


I pulled the bell—no sound. Pulled harder—a 
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terrific clatter resulted. In a short time the door 
was opened by Miss Vinegar herself in a towering 
passion. She asked me if I knew that there was a 
sick person in the house. I apologized humbly. 
That, and my raven moustache and general dis- 
tinguished bearing, mollified the dear creature, 
whose appearance was quite in keeping with her 
name. I learned from her that my fellow-student 
was half-delirious, that his hand was frightfully 
bad, and that she had sent for a doctor. I found 
matters just as she had stated. Jackson lay tossing 
about on a sofa, dressed, with the exception of his 
coat. The injured hand was dreadfully swollen 
and inflamed, and at the centre of the palm, where 
the wound had been inflicted, there was a small 
black spot. I could also observe red lines and 
streaks running up his forearm. His face was 
flushed, and he seemed only half-conscious. The 
doctor arrived, and, after learning the nature of 
the case, lanced the hand freely to liberate the 
pent-up matter. He then gave directions, wrote a 
prescription, and left me in charge of the case for 
the night—poor Miss Vinegar being quite ‘over- 
come by previous nursing. 

Well I knew that I had a dreary night of it 
before me. The room was shabbily furnished and 
frightfully stuffy. Everything in it smelt rankly 
of strong tobacco. I got hold of a rather interest- 
ing volume, and sat reading while the slow, dreary, 
heavy ‘‘tick-tock’’ of the large clock in the lobby 
sounded, and the gas kept flaring up and singing 
in a most extraordinary way. Every one knows 
this sort of thing. 

About 1 A.M. Jackson woke up and asked for a 
drink ; then fell back into a feverish sleep. As he 
threw himself heavily down on his pillow, a large 
locket sprang out from his breast, and in doing so 
the lid flew open, and at a moment’s glance, I sawa 
miniature portrait of the face and bust of a most 
beautiful woman. Delighted by the vision, I 
gazed on it intently for some minutes in simple 
admiration. The lady was evidently of Spanish, 
or at least Southern, birth or extraction. Surely 
I had seen such a face before, recently? Yes, of 
course—the woman who was operated on when 
Jackson acted in so singular a manner. But 
although there was a considerable resemblance, 
there was a very great difference—in short, the 
portrait was not that of the poor patient. And 
who could this beautiful creature be? Surely a 





near and dear friend to my stern, rugged fellow- | 





student, who had her likeness thus chained to lis 
neck. Was shea sister? No; there was not one 
feature in common between them. Evidently no 
very near blood-relation. His wife?—surely ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia Jackson ’’ never had it in him to win such 
a glorious creature. Still women are queer in 
their choice sometimes. Closing the locket, I 
tried to dismiss the subject from my mind. 

But I now fancied that I had a partiai clue to 
Jackson’s conduct at the operation on that memor- 
able morning. ‘Time passed heavily. I helped 
myself to a cigar from the case which stood on the 
mantelpiece. My thoughts reverted to the por- 
trait, and until the cold gray light of a drizzly 
winter morning broke into the apartment, I sat 
smoking, dreaming, and conjecturing. ‘The morn- 
ing advanced ; the tramp of an occasional work- 
man going to his labor, or the rattle of a salitary 
cart or cab, began to disturb the gloomy silence 
of the street. Then the footsteps and the vehicles 
became more frequent, until at length the heavy 
grinding of the social machinery of a great city 
was in full swing. Miss Vinegar made her ap- 
pearance, and I had a frugal breakfast ; then set out 
for the hospital, feeling rather seedy, it must be 
confessed. All that day I had a strong tendency 
to doze during the lectures ; a circumstance which 
caused the worthy professors to regard me witha 
peculiar glance, for I am not usually sleepy-headed, 
In the evening I again found myself at poor Jack- 
son’s lodgings. The doctor had called, and gave 
Miss Vinegar a very gloomy opinion about the 
case. Feared that amputation of the hand, even 
of the arm, might be necessary. Possibility of 
early fatai termination of the case. Miss V. was 
to sit up that night ; so I went on to my own lodg- 
ings, and received the domestic attentions of ‘‘ old 
Jenny.” 

And in this manner days passed. Poor Jack- 
son’s arm was ripped up in different places by the 
surgeon’s knife. Slowly but surely he pulled 
round, and at length the surgeon pronounced him 
out of danger. But what a feeble scarecrow he 
was, poor fellaw ! - 

Jackson was a man of iron frame, but it had 
been terribly tasked. For months he was too 
feeble to attempt going out of doors, and I was 
his constant companion, so far as my duties would 
permit. And in gratitude he gave me his story: 


Yes, sir, I loved her—loved her, although she 
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was so young, innocent, and beautiful, and I so 
old, wicked, and ugly. But I fought hard for her. 
You see, I was first of all the manager of the silver 
mines under her father, then I was made a partner. 
I worked hard. Her father is an Englishman, her 
mother was of Spanish descent. How beautiful 
she is! how good! 

One night her father came to me and said: 
*¢ Jackson, you say you love my girl—prove it.’’ 

I grasped his hand. 

‘¢ Jackson, a rush will be made for the mine to- 
night. A band of armed desperadoes is prepared 
to take possession of our treasure. Save it! Think, 
plan, act! If you are successful, Anna will be 
yours—take my word ; there is my hand.”’ 

Sir, I laid several loads of gunpowder in cer- 
tain parts of the mine, and I had connecting elec- 
tric wires so arranged that the blasts could be fired 
by a person outside. If the desperadoes got into 
the mine I could, by a movement of my hand, 
send them into eternity in an instant. But I had 
to be quick, and to work hard. About twelve, 
midnight, I took up my post in a concealed spot 
outside the mouth of the mine, ready to send an 
electric spark which would destroy all inside the 
workings. It was a moonlit night, but cloudy. 
About 1 A. M. I saw shadowy figures creeping cau- 
tiously up to the mouth of the mine. They were 
armed. Suddenly a rush was made. The attack- 
ing party seemed to expect opposition, but none 
was offered, and soon they vanished into the 
bowels of the earth. I gave them time to get 
fairly into the mine, and then I—Lord have mercy 
upon me—I—— 


It was hard work clearing out the mine, and the 
dead bodies were awfully used up; but the mine 
What horrid dreams I had after that ! 
claimed Anna. Her father 
kept his word; but the daughter had a mind of 
her own. Long and earnestly I urged my love- 
suit ; but the lady was hard-hearted. How often 
have I gone on my knees to her, and prayed with 
tears in my eyes that she would have mercy upon 
Once she laughed in my face. Thank Heaven 
that I was without my revolver then, or neither of 
us would have been alive to-day ! 

Sometimes I thought that I was mad thus to urge 
my love: I, an old man, hardened and seared ; 
she, a young girl, gentle and innocent. Surely 
my love season ended when I fled from the Old 


was saved. 


Time passed. I 


me! 








World to the New—when I fled, after being jilted 
by a worthless woman. But the madness returned 
upon me. I must have Anna, or die! 


The alarm was raised. 
Apaches !” 

Anna’s father rushed to me: 

‘*Great Heaven, my daughter! The Indians! 
O, save her !’’ 

Anna had strayed too far into the sage-bush. 
She was self-willed and brave-hearted ; she laughed 
at the Indians; but her father and I knew better. 
The Apaches had won the game this time. 


The cry arose. ‘‘The 


Yes, we rescued her ; but I got an arrow-wound 
which fevered me for weeks, and a slash from a 
tomahawk which left this mark on my brow ; but 
I recovered after a long illness. It was a walk 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. But 
Anna nursed me, and that made the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death to appear as heaven. O, the 
ecstasy of gazing on her beauty! O, the joy of 
being tended by such an angel! I was sorry to 
get well so soon—but I did get well. Then the 
dream, the happy dream, ended. Anna once more 
became as cold as ice, and my stout heart died 
within me. 

Then the question arose, Why should I live? 
I got to care for nothing, neglected the mine, 
took to drink; everything went wrong; then her 
father came to me and said: 

** Jackson, what is the matter ? 
everything is going to blazes.’’ 
I said, ‘‘ You know what is the matter.’’ 

** Well,” said he, ‘* girls are self-willed.”’ 

We were silent for a long time; then he said: 
** Well, I'll try again ; by Heaven, I'll make her 
take you.”’ 

And he was gone. 


This won’t do 





And Anna promised that, if the mines prospered 
well for two years more under my care, and if I 
then went to the old country and graduated in 
medicine at a British University, she would become 
my wife. 

**Q, Anna,’’ I pleaded, ‘‘ you are cruel! Think 
of the terrible ordeal you assign tome! An old 
rough silver-miner, accustomed to savage men and 
savage ways, to go to study medicine at a univer- 
sity ! O,*’tis cruel ! It is unfair! I must surely fail ; 
I am overweighted in the race. Be merciful! I'll 
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do anything at mining, but at college-learning I 
have little chance.” 

Then she turned on me with her proud imperious 
beauty and haughty dignity. 

‘Sir, if you do as I have said, I shall marry 
you—not till then !”’ 

There was a flash and a rustling of silk—and her 
father and I were alone. 


And here I am working hard to become a doc- 
tor. Another year, and I hope to be in a position 
to claim Anna for my wife. Lovely Anna! O, 
how good she is! 

Yes, you have guessed right. That poor woman 
who was to get her hand amputated was so like 
Anna that I could not stand it. That was the 
reason why I ran away. © 


I thought over his story as I traversed the gas-lit 
city streets on my way to my lodgings. I thought 
long and deeply on the tender tale—for tender it 
was—and all the more affecting that Jackson was 
so stern and rugged himself. 

Ugly ‘‘ old Jenny”’ let me in and gave me my 
frugal tea. I went to bed, feeling as if a dream 
had been realized. 

Time passed, and at length Jackson and I found 
ourselves at the end of our medical curriculum at 
the close of our last session, and preparing to go 
up to pass our final examination. In the mean- 
time poor Jackson had not recruited very well after 
his terrible illness. He still remained pale, 
shrunken and emaciated. I could not help fre- 
quently thinking that this bad state of health was 
due more to mental than physical suffering. Of 
one thing I was quite sure—while he seemed to be 
continually writing and ‘posting letters to Califor- 
nia, very few were sent to him from that part of 
the world. At times I almost fancied. that poor 
old Jackson’s stout heart was being slowly broken. 
I could read a terrible agony in his cold gray eyes. 
"Twas indeed seldom that he received a note from 
Anna, and I had reason to know that the few 
which she did send were very short. One day I 
found Jackson sitting poring over one of them as 
if inatrance. I imagined that he was trying to 
extract a kindness from it which the words of the 
message did not express. 

In spite of all this, however, my friend made 
most marvelous progress in his studies. He did 
not work like other students—he seemed to be 








possessed. He was ill, he was anxious, yet I was 
conscious that his attainments far exceeded mine, 
although I worked very hard and constantly, 
and possessed many advantages which he lacked. 
Then came that anxious and terrible day on which 
we must stand the trial of the final examination. 
In the evening we would either be ‘‘ plucked ’’ or 
graduates of our university, and qualified to prac- 
tise our profession. Jackson and I had read a 
great deal together and ground each other well, 
and we were both conscious of having worked 
honestly ; still I confess to a very considerable de- 
gree of nervous apprehension when the day dawned 
which was to test our attainments. I need not 
detail that day’s doings ; suffice it to say that both 
Jackson and I were pretty well satisfied with our- 
selves when we came to compare notes in the even- 
ing. A week must elapse before the result would 
be publicly announced—a week of misery. But one 
day Jackson and I, rushing up to the blackboard 
in the first quadrangle, found the list of ‘‘ passed ”’ 
men affixed thereon. With throbbing heart and 
swimming eye I devoured, rather than scanned, the 
roll; there, blessed joy, O happy relief, O proud 
satisfaction !—there was my own name among the 
successful men; and a grunt from Jackson told 
me that fe was all right. Then we pointed out our 
names to each other, took a last lingering look, then 
arm-in-arm walked away with feelings beyond de- 
scription. That evening Jackson wrote and posted 
a letter to Anna informing her of his success ; 
then he scanned the shipping advertisements to see 
the earliest opportunity which he would have of 
getting back to California to claim his bride ; and, 
having settled those affairs, he accompanied me 
home to my lodgings. We enjoyed ourselves to the 
full—drinking toddy, smoking cigars, chatting or 
indulging in happy dreamy silence till two o’clock 
in the morning. Then we parted, with mutual 
congratulations and good wishes. 

To my utter amazement and indignation, just 
as I was in the act of going to bed, ‘‘ old Jenny”’ 
thrust her mahogany countenance into my room, 
and indulged in a prophecy to the effect: that 
something ‘‘ nocanny’’ would happen to ‘‘ Maister 
Jackson,” for she had just had an ‘‘ awful dream ”’ 
about him, from which she was awakened by the 
noise of his departure. I was somewhat puzzled 
at first to decide whether this was a sort of revenge 
for the annoyance we might have given her, or 
whether it was a sly and roundabout way to come 
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at her share of the toddy. At any rate, I ended 
by laughing and telling her to take a ‘‘nip.’’ She 
thanked me, said she would ; then, asking if I was 
all right in bed, coolly turned off the gas and 
walked out of the room, leaving a strong impres- 
sion on my mind that she had walked off with the 
whisky-bottle in the dark. 

Next morning I had a fearful headache, and 
felt utterly prostrate. Bottles of soda-water and 
cups of tea formed my only sustenance, and I kept 
my bed all day. It was a long dismal day to me, 
but through it all I had the happy consciousness 
that I had ‘‘ passed.”” The day had been wet; in 
the evening it cleared up a little. I had just fallen 
into a light but refreshing sleep when ‘old Jenny” 
half hopped, half limped, into the room, and 
screamed out: 

**Just as I told ye! He’s deed! Committed 
shuiside wi’ a pistol! Miss Vinegar has sent ower 
for ye! The pollis are in!” 

My heart faltered for a moment, then stopped. 





I gasped—it gave two great thumps, then fluttered. 
Gradually I recovered so as to be able to ask: 
‘¢ Who is dead, woman ?”’ 

‘Yer freen—Mr. Jackson !” 

‘Heaven have mercy upon us! Jackson! Im- 
possible !’’ 

‘‘ Ay,” said Jenny. ‘‘ But it’s a fact fora’ that.” 

As if acting in a horrid nightmare, I arose and 
dressed ; then walked to Jackson’s lodgings. 

I found the dreadful news to be only too true. 
The police were in possession. Poor Jackson lay 
on his back on the floor—dead/ In one hand he 
grasped the fatal pistol—in the other was clutched 
a foreign newspaper. A paragraph in the paper 
was marked with a heavy cross, as if to call atten- 
tion to it. The ink was scarcely dry. The para- 
graph, which was in the marriage column, ran thus : 

‘* At ‘The Pines,’ Rocky Valley, California, on 
the 26th inst., by the Rev. Silas Prool, Anna, 
only daughter of Joseph Fageland, Esq., to Harry 
Vardent, M. D.”’ 





LOVE AND LABOR. 


WE die not all: for our deeds remain 

To crown with honor, or mar with stain; 
Through endless sequence of years to come 
Our lives shall speak, when our lips are dumb. 


What though we perish, unknown to fame, 
Our tomb forgotten, and lost our name, 
Since naught is wasted in heaven or earth, 
And nothing dies to which God gives birth. 


Though life be joyless, and death be cold, 
And pleasures pall as the world grows old, 
Yet God has granted our hearts relief, 

For Love and Labor can conquer grief. 


Love sheds a light on the gloomy way, 
And Labor hurries the weary day: 
Though death be fearful, and life be hard, 
Yet Love and Labor shall win reward. 





If Love can dry upa single tear, 

If lifelong Labor avail to clear 

A single web from before the true, 

Then Love and Labor have won their due. 


What though we mourn, we can comfort pain ; 
What if we die, so the truth be plain: 

A little spark from a high desire 

Shall kindle others, and grow a fire. 


We are not worthy to work the whole ; 

We have no strength which may save a soul ; 
Enough for us if our life begin 

Successful struggle with grief and sin. 


Labor is mortal, and fades away, 

But Love shall triumph in perfect day ; 
Labor may wither beneath the sod, 

Bat Love lives ever, for Love is God, 
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DAVID KALAKAUA, KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


THE movements of 
King Kalakauaand his 
suite during his visit to 
this country have been 
fully chronicled by the 
daily press. The au- 
gust party cannot but 
have felt, from their 
reception at each 
point they visited, 
that the American 
people cherish the 
kindest sentiments 
towards the country 
they represent, as well 
as towards themselves 
personally. 

The portrait accom- 
panying this brief no- 
tice is strikingly true 
to life, and conveys a 
fair impression of the 
King’s personal ap- 
pearance, which is 
that of an earnest, 
straightforward, intel- 
ligent and courteous 
gentleman, and upon 
acquaintance this im- 
pression becomes a 
conviction. He is 
stout, though not cor- 
pulent, with a strong 
but graceful frame. 
His complexion is 
quite dark, hair and 
whiskers black and 
curly, eyes black and 
piercing, and his dress 
and bearing are those 
of a well-to-do and 
cultured man of the 


world. He isa native of Honolulu, born on the 
16th of November, 1836, his parents being of 
high rank, tracing their descent, indeed, from the 
ancient sovereigns of the realm. 





He was edu- 





wisely and well. 


cated at the Royal 
School, and subse- 
quent experience in 
various public stations 
has served to fit*him 
for the exalted post 
he now holds by the 
almost unanimous vote 
of the Legislative As- 
sembly of his native 
land, given the 12th 
of February, 1874. 
He married, in 1863, 
a young lady of high 
rank and of much 
beauty. 

The King purposes 
making a tour of Eu- 
rope, whither he and 
his attendants will go 
upon completing their 
American _ sight-see- 
ings. The objects of 
the King in making 
this extended tour 
have been variously 
stated by ‘‘ compe- 
tent’’ authorities, and 
doubtless they are ma- 
nifold; among them, 
we presume, the first 
is the acquiring, by 
personal observation, 
of information as to 
the modus operandi of 
government in the 
leading nations of 
the world, and as to 
the manners and cus- 
toms of the differ- 
ent peoples, with the 
view of making him- 


self the more capable of ruling his own domain 
Another is doubtless to foster 
the most friendly relations between his own and 
other lands, and this involves a third, which has 
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been stated by some as the main one, viz.: to 


increase the commerce of his country, and by 
noting the best channels into which to guide its 
trade, to enhance the prosperity of the little king- 
dom. King Kalakaua has not been interviewed 
by us (and we imagine he is too shrewd a man to 
divulge his aims to any one), but, as he is evi- 
dently a thoughtful, practical man, and as evidently 
a ruler who desires to promote the welfare of his 
subjects, we hazard nothing in the foregoing sur- 
mises as to his objects in absenting himself from 
his country for so protracted a period as this tour 
must consume. We know only so much as has 
been heralded in the newspapers of the doings and 
sayings at the several places he has visited thus far in 
the United States, and hence co not know how far 
those who have been active in extending courtesies 
to the royal guest and his attendants, have availed 
themselves of every fitting opportunity to incline the 
king to favor this country in the matter of trade. 
During the year 1873, the exports from the United 
States to the Hawaiian Islands exceeded $800,000, 
while the East Indian markets combined received 
but little more than half that amount in our pro- 
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ducts [our imports from the latter markets were 
more than $30,000,000]. With King Kalakaua 
upon the Hawaiian throne, our trade with the 
Islands can doubtless be made exceedingly profit- 
able by judicious care and a just reciprocity. But 
the position of the Sandwich Islands renders them 
of vast importance to us commercially, independ- 
ently of the consumption of our products by the 
Hawaiians themselves. They form a convenient 
half-way station between the United States and the 
valuable marts of China and Japan. The incal- 
culable advantages of securing the closest com- 
mercial ties with these Islands will be largely 
augmented, too, when the proposed ship canal 
through the isthmus opens a better route to ports 
in Asia. 

It is of the last importance that our young and 
vigorous nation waste or neglect no opportunity 
of securing the first place in the trade of the Sand- 
wich Islands themselves, and of other markets via 
those Islands. If we sleep, other lands will reap 
the richest results of vigilance—if we are slow and 
laggard in the race, other lands will, by prompt 
energy, take the place that should belong to us. 





RELICS OF THE BARENTZ EXPEDITION. [See the following Article]. 
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WONDERS OF THE ARCTIC WORLD. 


By W. H. Moore. 





SAWING A CHANNEL, 


THE notices in the papers, within the last few! hensive that within its pages I could obtain the 


weeks, of the recent Austrian Expedition, and of | 


that just fitted out in England, under Commander 
Markham, to explore the mysteries of the Arctic 
regions and to seek a passage to the North Pole, 
having re-awakened in my mind an interest in 
that subject, I went upon an exploring expedition 
to discover the most readable books upon Arctic 
researches, that I might read therein and learn 
something of what other explorers had learned 
before me and had recorded for second-hand ex- 
plorers who, like me, prefer to make their re- 
searches in a room where the temperature ranges 
from 65° to 70° Fahr. Not being favored with 
many spare hours to devote to reading for pleasure, 
I was delighted to find a single volume ' so compre- 





1} THE WONDERS OF THE ARCTIC WoRLD: 4 Jiistory of 
all the Researches and Discoveries in the Frozen Regions of 
the North, from the Earliest Times; by Epes SARGENT, 
Esq. Together with a Complete History of THE Polaris 
EXPEDITION; by WILLIAM H. Cunnincton, Esq. Phila- 
delphia: John E. Potter & Co. 





cream of all the discoveries ‘‘ in the frozen regions 
of the North, from the earliest times’’ down to, 
and including, the latest American Expedition, 
that known as the ‘‘ Polaris Expedition,” under 
the, lamented Captain C. F. Hall. I had often 
been perplexed in attempts to comprehend how 
such men as our Drs. Kane and Hayes and Cap- 
tain Hall could be induced to resign the comforts 
of home and go forth upon expeditions involv- 
ing so many and great hardships and perils as 
surround those to the Polar Regions. But a 
perusal of this volume has removed all my per- 
plexity, and made me feel that, were I some years 
younger, with not so many and strong ties anchor- 
ing me to the sands of Jersey, I could enjoy just 
such an expedition, with all the hardships and 
perils thrown in. I can now readily understand 
how men of roving and adventurous minds would 
be fascinated by such a life, for the mere reading 
of this volume so led captive my mind that I was 
quite oblivious to the flight of time, and forgot 
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THE SHIP TERROR SEVERELY NIPPED. 


that I had a bed inviting me to repose, until it ,living thing has invaded the sacred solitude of this 
was nearly morning. | spot, haunted with the memories of that coming, 
I venture to make a few extracts! for the | ong ago, of Barentz andhismen. Possibly, froma 
MonrTHLY : distance, the walrus and the seal may have gazed 
‘ upon it, and from his rapid flight in the ether 
cna some Arctic bird of passage may have turned a 
of the voyages of William Barentz (1594, ’95, 96), | curious eye upon the scene. But no dust has 
with details of the sufferings of the daring com- | settled there; no moth has stolen in to bring 
mander and his men during a winter spent on the | decay. Even the elements seem to have abated 
coast of Spitzbergen. And at the close of the | their severity and to have protected with a kindly 
chapter there is a notice of the discovery, in 1870, hand the legacy left to their undivided keeping. 
by Capt. Carlsen, a Norwegian whaler, of relics ibe auger sipaet pertain: 06 She ceennenes a8 
—- : 8 , ” | one of those tales wherewith the princess in the 
of that terrible winter. ‘Arabian Nights’ deferred her threatened fate by 
**On the ice-bound coast of Spitzbergen, Ba-| whiling away the tedious evenings of her cruel 
rentz and his men found it necessary to land and | caliph. One day, in the year 1870, Captain 
spend a dreary winter, and here they built huts for | Carlsen bore shoreward in his ship to this icy coast 
shelter and made them as comfortable as possible | of Spitzbergen. He landed at the spot where 
for occupancy by furnishing them from their vessel. | Barentz' had landed before him, and to his 
When the winter was over, they found their vessel | perplexed eyes appeared the vision of the old 
unfit for the voyage home, and being compelled to | encampment. 
embark in their boats, had to leave their furniture, | ‘‘ The huts were still there, just as Barentz had 
utensils, etc., in the huts. left them nearly three hundred years before. In 
‘* Three centuries nearly have passed away since | the rude hearth lay the relics of the long-extin- 
the desertion of the quaint settlement. The years | guished fire. Upon the shelf were books from the 
have come and gone over those silent witnesses to | old Dutchman’s library—a work on navigation, 
the presence of the ancient mariner and his sturdy | the latest edition published before he had sailed, 
crew. In all that time, as we may believe, no | and a history of China translated into Dutch. 
> | Jugs and dishes, wherein had been prepared the 
' To add to their interest we give the engravings illustrat- | drink and food of the adventurers, were scattered 


ing them in the book. here and there, and even a pair of shoes were 
e 


In the first chapter there is a graphic account 
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SLEDGING WITH SAILS AND KITES. 


found which had belonged to a little cabin boy, 
who, as says the records, had died upon the voyage. 


There were also quaint engravings, and a curious 
mathematical instrument intended to assist in 
obtaining longitude. All these articles were care- 
fully collected, and were carried to Europe on 
Carlsen’s return. Truly, there is a strong touch of 
pathos in this revelation of one of the secrets of 
the long past.” 


In the fourth chapter is detailed a narrative of 
Lieut. Parry’s first voyage (1819, ’20), in which 
he ‘‘ outstripped all his predecessors in the career 
of northern discoveries,” ‘‘ sailing thirty degrees 
of longitude beyond the point reached by any 
former navigator.’ After telling of the progress 
of the voyage to about 100° west longitude, the 
narrative proceeds— 


‘*The navigation now became extremely diffi- 
cult, in consequence of thick fogs, which not only 
froze on the shrouds, but, as the compass was also 
useless, took away all means of knowing the direc- 
tion in which they sailed. They were obliged to 
trust that the land and ice would preserve the 
same line, and sometimes employed the oddest ex- 
pedients for ascertaining the precise point. They 
encountered, also, a compact floe, through which 
they were obliged to bore their way by main force. 

‘* Notwithstanding all these obstacles, they 
reached the coast of an island larger than any 





before discovered, to which they gave the name 
of Melville. The wind now failed, and they 
moved slowly forward by towing and warping, 
till, on the 4th September, the lieutenant could 
announce to his joyful crew that, having reached 
the longitude of 110° west, they were become 
entitled to the reward of five thousand pounds 
promised by Parliament to the first ship’s com- 
pany who should attain that meridian. They still 
pushed forward with redoubled ardor, but soon 
found their course arrested by an impenetrable 
barrier of ice. They waited nearly a fortnight, in 
hopes of overcoming it, till, about the 2oth, their 
situation became alarming. ‘The young ice began 
rapidly to form on the surface of the waters, re- 
tarded only by winds and swells, so that the 
commanding officer was convinced that, in the 
event of a single hour’s calm, he would be frozen 
up in the midst of the sea. 

‘*No option was therefore left but to return, 
and to choose between two apparently good 
harbors, which had been recently passed on Mel- 
ville Island. Not without difficulty he reached 
this place on the 24th, and decided in favor of 
the more western haven, as affording the fullest 
security ; but it was necessary to cut his way two 
miles through a large floe with which it was 
incumbered. To effect this arduous operation, 
the seamen marked with boarding-pikes two par- 
allel lines, at the distance of somewhat more than 
the breadth of the larger ship. They sawed, in 








AMONG FLOATING ICEBERGS. 


the first place, along the path tracked out, and | black frowning cliffs of Cape Comfort might have 


then, by cross-sawings, detached large pieces, 
which were separated diagonally, in order to be 


breeze. 
in five fathoms water, at about a cable’s length 
from the beach. For some time the ice was daily 
cleared round them; but this was soon found an 
endless and useless labor, and they were allowed 
to be regularly frozen in for the winter.’’ 


In the year 1836, Sir George Back, having 
safely led two land expeditions out and back, was 
placed in command of the ship ‘‘ Terror,” and 
sailed from Chatham on the 14th of June of that 
year. After a more than commonly trying and 
perilous passage, 


**On the 14th of September, within about four 
miles of the Cape Comfort of Baffin, the ship be- 
came severely ‘nipped.’ A violent, agitative, 
landward motion pressed all the surrounding ice 
into the utmost possible compactness, raised much 
of it into ponderous pointed heaps of twenty feet 
and upwards in height, and jammed the ship with 
perilous tightness between the nearest masses. 

‘The hapless ship was for many days drifted 
backward and forward along the coast, and away 
from it, over a range of about thirty miles, just as 
the wind or the current or the tide directed. The 





_seemed to the most sluggish imagination to grin 
upon her in irony. 
floated out ; and sometimes boat-sails were fastened 
to them. to take the advantage of a favorable | 
On the 26th the ships were established | 


She lay in the grip of the ice- 
masses as helplessly as a kid does in the folds of a 
boa-constrictor ; and once, when she slipped from 
that grip, or was hurtled into a change of position, 
she left her form as perfectly impressed behind her 
as if it had been struck in adie. The many old 
Greenland seamen on board all declared that they 
had never before seen a ship which could have re- 
sisted such a pressure.’? Then, having partially 


| gotten free, ‘‘‘ They were once more firmly beset, 


with the additional calamity of being so much 
tilted up, that the stern of the ship lay seven and 
a half feet above the horizontal, and the bow was 
jammed downward on the masses ahead. ‘ Thus,’ 
says Back, ‘ended a month of vexation, disap- 
pointment, and anxiety, to me personally more 
distressing and intolerable than the worst pressure 
of the worst evils which had befallen me in any 
other expedition.’ ’’ 

Chapter XI., after telling of Dr. John Rae’s 
land expedition, narrates the particulars of the 
fitting out and starting of Sir John Franklin’s last 
expedition, and the following chapters tell of the 
alarm that was becoming universal concerning its 
fate, and narrate the particulars as to the various 
expeditions of search; in the thirteenth, among 
others, is an account of the expeditions of Cap- 
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tains Kellett onl McClintock. 
This entire series of chapters is 
so full of thrilling incidents that 
I cannot select anything to pre- 
sent here, until the account of 
the sledge excursion alluded to. 
Kellett and McClintock having 
found evidence at ‘ Parry’s 
Sandstone’’ that McClure and 
his party were at no very great 
distance, a ‘‘ forlorn hope ’’ was 
sent out in quest of them; this 
‘* forlorn hope’’ comprised ten 
men under command of Lt. Pim. 








‘*Lieut. Pim started with a 
sledge and seven men under his 
immediate command, and a 
dog:sledge with two men under 

~Dr. Domville, the surgeon, who 
was to bring back the earliest 
news to Captain Kellett. * * 

**One of the sledges broke 
down soon after the party start- 
ed, and they had to send back 
for another. Bad weathercame 
on, and compelled them to en- 
camp on the ice. e ae 
There they lay three days, smok- 
ing and sleeping in their bags. 
On the fourth day a new sledge 
arrived from the ship, and they 
got under way again. * * 

‘They got on slowly, and 
with great difficulty. Only 
three miles the first day, four 
miles the second day, two ‘and 
ahalf the third, and half a mile 
the fourth; this was all they 
gained by most laborious haul- 
ing over the broken ice, drag- 
ging one sledge at a time, and 
sometimes carrying forward the 
stores separately, and going 
back for the sledges. Two 
days more gave them another 
eight miles, but on the seventh 
day of their passage across this 
narrow strait the great sledge 

tains Austin and Penny, and the sledging excur- | slipped off a smooth hummock, broke one runner, 
sions they sent out—the latter being propelled by | and brought the party to a standstill.’’ 

sails and kites co-operating with the men. This| This calamity left them but the small sledge, 
chapter also gives the particulars of the expedi- _ and with this the lieutenant with two men pushed 
tion under McClure and Collinson, which became | on, leaving Dr. Domville, with the other seven 
itself an object of great solicitude, having been | men upon the floe, with instructions to proceed to 
lost for a long period, and finally discovered by a| land and there await his return. And the lieu- 
sledge-party belonging to the expedition of Cap- | tenant accomplished his errand of mercy. 
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Samuel Wilson.—Can any of our readers | 


give us any information concerning Mr. Samuel | 
Wilson, who was a member of the Maryland State 
Senate, resigning October, 1779? When and | 
where was he born ?—what was his profession ?— 
when and from what county was he first sent to 
the General Assembly ?—what was his career after 
his resignation? and what was the date of his 
decease ? 

Lafayette’s Watch.—M. H. J. sends us a | 
long article clipped from the Louisville Courter- 
Journal in reference to the watch recently pre- 
sented by Minister Washburn, in behalf of the 
United States, to M. Oscar de Lafayette, at Paris, 
purporting to be the one originally presented by | 
General Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette, 
and subsequently stolen from the latter during a | 
visit to this country in 1825. The article throws 
some doubt upon the identity of the watch, and 
our correspondent desires, through our columns, 
to obtain some reliable data upon the interesting 
question. We shall be happy to publish either a 
Nore under this head, or a more extended article, 
if any of our readers have re/iad/e data to give. 


Decimal Currency.—The MonrTu_y is not 
quite correct (page 64, second column) in saying 
that Mr. Jefferson made the first suggestion of a 
decimal currency. 

On the 21st of February, 1782, Congress re- 
quested the Superintendent of Finance (Robert 
Morris) to ‘‘ prepare and report to Congress a 
plan for establishing and conducting” a Mint. 
Jeurnals vil. 219. ‘The able Assistant Financier, 
Gouverneur Morris, was intrusted with the task. 
His report was elaborate, and prepared with much 
care. He first attempted to harmonize the cur- 
rency of the several States, and ascertained that 
the one thousand four hundred and fortieth part 
of a Spanish dollar was a common divisor of the 
various currencies. Starting with that fraction, as 
aunit, he proposed the following table of moneys: 

Ten units to be equal to one penny. 

Ten pence to one bill. 

Ten bills to one dollar (about seventy-five cents 
of our present currency). 

Ten dollars one crown. 

Mr. Morris, knowing that the name of crown | 
would not be popular, explained that he in- 
tended to place on it the figure of an Indian, 
with a bow in his left hand and thirteen arrows 
in his right, with his right foot on a crown. 
The subject was debated in Congress from time 





| “too laborious for computation.”’ 


to time, but no definite action was taken until 
1784. See Sparks’s Life and Writings of Gouver- 


| neur Morris, 1. 273. 


Early in 1784, Mr. Jefferson, as chairman of a 
committee appointed for the purpose, submitted a 
report disagreeing with the Assistant Financier, 
except as to the decimal system. He disapproved 
of Mr. Morris’s unit because of its diminutive size— 
He gave the 
following illustrations among others : 

‘‘The price of a loaf of bread, the one-twen- 
tieth of a dollar, would be 72 units. 

‘¢ A pound of butter, one-fifth of a dollar, 288 
units. A horse or bullock of $80 value would re- 
quire a notation of six figures to wit: 115,200.” 
See Randall’s life of Thomas Jefferson, 11. 395. 
Mr. Jefferson proposed to strike four coins upon 
the basis of the Spanish dollar, as follows : 

A golden piece of the value of ten dollars (eagle). 

A dollar in silver. 

A tenth of a dollar in silver (a dime). 

A hundredth part of a dollar in copper (a cent). 

In 1785, Congress adopted Mr. Jefferson’s Re- 
port, and on the 6th of July, 

‘* Resolved, That the money unit of the United 
States of America be one dollar. 

‘* Resolved, That the smallest coin be of copper, 
of which 200 shall pass for one dollar. 

‘* Resolved, That the several pieces shall increase 
in a decimal ratio.” 

The following year Congress made provision 
for a coinage upon the basis proposed by Mr. 
Jefferson. No specific action in the matter was 
taken until in 1790, when Mr. Jefferson, then 
Secretary of State, urged the necessity of a national 
coinage. The subject slumbered until the spring 
of 1792, when laws were enacted for the establish- 
ment of a Mint, but one was not put into full opera- 
tion until January, 1795. Mednwhile experiments 
in the coinage of silver and copper money had 
been tried, and hence the variety of silver and 
copper coins which appeared between the years 
1792 and 1795, now so much sought after by 
collectors. 

Gouverneur Morris and Thomas Jefferson share 
in the honor of founding the currency system of our 


| country; Mr. Morris suggesting the decimal system 


in 1782, and Mr. Jefferson regulating it in 1784. 
The half and quarter eagles, the gold dollar, and 
other pieces which now form our currency, were 
adopted afterwards. BENSON J. Lossinc. 


Reply.—In answer to the criticism of M. M. 
Jones, Esq., on pages 555-6, December number 
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of the Recorp, I observe that the wo sentences 
there given from my paper in the October number, 
on “Items of Early-Time Kentucky History,” 
passed from my pen as ome sentence only, and were 
correctly punctuated, but the compositor put a 
period (.) into the middle of it, making wo sen- 
tences, and by so doing, obscured my meaning 
somewhat. The sentence, as I wrote it, was as 
follows: ‘‘ Explorers and traders had entered it 
(Kentucky) many years before Col. Daniel Boon 
penetrated it in 1770, Christopher Gist being one 
of them, and probably the earliest.’’ 

In the succeeding sentence I stated that Gist 
passed through Kentucky, from the Ohio river to 
Virginia, in 1757, which was nineteen years, or 
thereabouts, before Col. Boone’s first visit there. 

IsAAC SMUCKER. 


Washington’s Orderly Books.—Can any 
one inform me where Washington spent his time, 
and what called him away from Newburgh in the 
interval between Wednesday, July 3d, and Satur- 
day, August 3d, 1782—days on which he issued 
orders at his Headquarters there, as we are in- 
formed on pp. 34-5 of the January number of 
the MontTHLy ? 

He was at Bethlehem, Penna., on the r2th July, 
and on the morning of the 13th left that place, 
accompanied by his two aids. I am desirous to 
learn whence he came and whither he was going. 

W. C. REICHEL. 


Notes.—The expression, ‘‘ Coin is the sinews 
of war,’’ is in Gargantua I. 46, not 147, as stated 
in the Wotes and Queries of the January number. 
The saying was undoubtedly current long before 
Rabelais’s day. It is given in italics only in those 
English versions in which all the proverbial sen- 
tences are so printed. Raleigh, who probably 
never read Rabelais, has the passage, ‘‘ The bodies 
of men, munition and money, may justly be called 
the sinews of war,’’ and I have somewhere met 
with the line, nervi belli pecunia. 


The Recorp for November, p. 495, says that 
Sir Jas. Arnold died in 1834. This is a mistake, 
for he was appointed a Major-General in 1841. 
Sabine (Am. Loyalists I., 180) says that he died 
in London in December, 1852. ‘The author of the 
little ‘‘ Guide to West Point,’’ professing to take 
his information from the British Army Register, 
says that Sir James ‘‘ died in service in 1854.”’ 


The Recorp for December, p. 560. Mr. Dean 
says, that it is stated that the author of ‘‘ Lacon”’ 
arrived in this country in 1824. Bolton, in his 
History of Westchester County, 1., p. 493, speak- 
ing of the Mount Pleasant Academy at Sing-Sing, 
says, ‘‘ The Rev. Calvin Colton presided over the 

VoL. IV.—10 





classical department in 1816.’’ An edition of 
Colton’s writings as complete as is possible to be 
produced now, together with a good biography of 
him, is a desideratum in literature. 


It has been stated to me, J know not on what 
authority, that Coleridge was at one time intimate 
with Commodore Decatur. Could he have been 
the American Commander referred to in ‘‘ The 
Friend ?’’—See Notes and Queries in the January 
number, p. 63. C, A. CAMPBELL. 


Queries.—Who was the inventor of the glass 
chimney on the coal-oil lamp, or when and where 
was it first introduced ? 


Who was the inventor of the grain cradle, and 
when and where was it first introduced? It is 
generally believed to be of Pennsylvania origin, 
and introduced sometime between the years 1780 
and 1790, but the writer has never been enabled 
to get any farther particulars on the subject. It was 
a great improvement over the sickle, and owing to 
some peculiar advantages it possesses is not likely 
to be wholly superseded by the reaping machine. 

Wo. J. Buck. 


The Maryland Toleration Act.—A Rep ty. 
In the AMERICAN Montu_y of January, in a reply 
to a query, the Editor quotes a letter from Rev. 
Dr. E. W. Neill, and says it ‘‘ throws some light 
upon this interesting subject, but we hope some of 
our readers can favor us with more.’’ I avail 
myself of the invitation in the last clause to address 
a few words to the Montuiy. If Dr. Neill’s letter 
** throws some light,’’ I cannot hope that my little 
note will emit a single spark—as I take diamet- 
rically the opposite view from him, and as the 
opposite of light is darkness my note must ‘‘ throw” 
darkness. If the Editor will consult the standard 
histories of the United States, he will not need to 
seek information from such authorities as this Rev. 
Dr. He will find that both Bancroft and Lossing 
are candid and just to the Roman Catholics of 
Maryland ; these writers, though themselves Protes- 
tants, saw no wrong in accrediting the ‘‘ Papists ’’ 
with being the first to recognize the principle of 
religious liberty in the organization and adminis- 
tration of the Colonial government of Maryland. 

But does not Dr. Neill refute himself? or, at 
least, does he not suggest the refutation of his 
loose and flimsy assertions? Let us admit that 
‘*Maryland was not settled by two hundred 
Catholic gentlemen’’ [who asserts that it was ?], 
what was the creed of the ‘three hundred labor- 
ing men’’ [mechanics, etc.?] and, if they were 
largely Catholics, does the fact of their being not 
gentlemen weaken the title of the Church to the 
credit of the Toleration policy? Again, admit- 
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ting all that the Dr. asserts about the Act of Parlia- 
ment—the date he gives is 1645, and the Maryland 
Charter was published and confirmed June 20, 
1632, and that Charter, notwithstanding Dr. N.’s 
assertion to the contrary, was based on the prin- 
ciple of Toleration. But once more, he ascribes 
the Toleration Act of the Colonial Legislature of 
1649, to ‘‘ the strong Puritan influence in Mary- 
land ’’—now, how is it that the stronger ‘‘ Puritan 
influence ’’ in the Colony of Massachusetts had not 
acted in the direction of Toleration? and how did 
it come about that the Puritans settled at all in 
Maryland, if the ‘* Papist’’ government was not 
liberal and tolerant ? 

In conclusion, permit me to refer Dr. Neill to 
Matthew vi. 22, 23, as he will find it in his own 
Bible. A Roman CATHOLIC. 


A watch originally brought to this country by 
Roger Williams was recently exhibited at a meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 


A Roman Consistory.—Will Porrer’s 
AMERICAN MONTHLY satisfy the curiosity that 
prompts me to ask what is the nature of a *‘ Con- 
sistory at Rome?’’ What are its duties and its 
prerogatives, and how is it composed? Possibly 
the reply may prove interesting to others besides 

J. Harnep. 


Rep_y.—The Consistory is composed of the Pope 
and Cardinals. ‘‘ Secret consistorial meetings, at 
which unimportant matters are discussed, are of 
frequent occurrence, generally taking place once a 
fortnight, but public consistories are held but 
three or four times a year, and are of a more im- 
portant character. The matters to be discussed 
are first selected by the Pope with the aid of the 
oldest Cardinal Bishop, the oldest Cardinal Priest, 
the oldest Cardinal Deacon, the Cardinal Vice- 
Chancellor, the Cardinal Chamberlain, and the 
Cardinal Secretary of State; and are then passed 
to the Consistorial Congregation for its delibera- 
tion. These matters include the approval or sup- 
pression of beneficiary orders, the appointment of 
Cardinals and Bishops, the erection of new Sees, 
and the promulgation of resolutions adopted by 
the secret consistory. The Pope presides on these 
occasions in great state, and usually delivers an 
allocution. He is ‘mounted on a throne, and 
habited in his pontificals. On his right sit the 
Cardinal Bishops and Priests, and on the left Car- 
dinal Deacons. Other prelates, prothonotaries, 
auditors of the rota, and officers are seated on the 
steps of the throne, the courtiers on the ground, 
ambassadors on the right, and consistorial and 
fiscal advocates behind the Cardinals.’ ‘The Car- 
dinals, who have only a consultative vote at these 





meetings, are of three orders, viz.: Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons. In 1873 there were four of 
the first order, 36 of the second, and 7 of the 
third—47 in all. The Pope selects Cardinals in 
secret consistory, saying, Habemus Fratres. He 
afterward crowns them in a public consistory, put- 
ting on each the red bonnet, signing the cross, and 
using the following form in Latin: ‘To the praise 
of the Omnipotent God and the adornment of the 
Holy Apostolical See, receive this red cap, the 
mark of the singular dignity of the cardinalate, 
by which is signified your duty to show courage 
even unto death and the effusion of blood for the 
exaltation of the Holy Faith, the peace and quiet 
of the Christian people, and the increase and sta- 
bility of the Holy Roman Church. In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.’” 


Tue following facts are peculiar respecting the 
succession of our several Presidents : 

John Adams died in his ninety-first year, and 
was at the time of decease eight years older than 
Thomas Jefferson. Thomas Jefferson was eight 
years older than James Madison ; James Madison 
was eight years older than James Monroe, and 
James Monroe was eight years older than John 
Quincy Adams. Among other peculiarities of our 
earlier Presidents, it may be noticed that the first 
five of them—they being the entire number of the 
revolutionary men—all ended their several terms 
of service in the sixty-eighth year of their age ; 
and John Quincy Adams himself, had he been 
re-elected for a second term, would have also 
ended in his sixty-eighth year. Did he mark the 
turning-point in our national career? The facts 
are these, viz.: Washington, born February 22d, 
1732—inaugurated 1789, term of service expired 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age. John Adams, 
born October 19th, 1735—inaugurated 1797, term 
of service expired in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age. Thomas Jefferson, born April 2d, 1743— 
inaugurated 1801, term of service expired in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. James Madison, 
born March 4th, 1751—inaugurated 1809, term 
of service expired in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age. James Monroe, born April 2d, 1759—inau- 
gurated 1817, term of service expired in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. A. S. H. 


The Inauguration of President Wash- 
ington.—B. R. G. sends us the following copy 
of a letter written by a gentleman of Philadelphia 
to his wife : 

‘*New York, May 1, 1789. 

‘* Dear S : Just as the sun set on the day I 
left you I arrived here. Our journey was so rapid 
and expeditious that I could scarcely believe that 
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I was in New York; but so it was, and I met with 
a very kind reception. 

‘‘I was just in time to see the inauguration 
of the President-General, which affecting solem- 
nity was performed yesterday at one o’clock, in 
the front gallery of the State House, in view of 
the thousands of admiring spectators. After he 
was sworn in, he was declared from the gallery, by 
Chancellor Livingston, President of the United 
States, upon which the admiring crowd gave three 
cheers, which the President returned with a most 
gracious bow. He then retired into the Senate 
Chamber, and delivered to the Senate and House 
of Representatives an elegant speech, for which I 
refer you to the newspapers. He then proceeded 
to St. Paul’s Church, where divine service was 
performed by the Bishop in his pontificalibus, to a 
very crowded congregation. But I must not forget 
to-tell you that on his way to the church, through 
a numerous collection of spectators, I caught his 
eye, and had the honor of a very gracious bow 
from him ; this, from so great a man in so high a 
station, I thought myseif highly honored by. In 
the evening we had fireworks, transparent scenery 
and illuminations. I intend to wait on His High- 
ness this morning, for there was no doing so yes- 
terday. I esteem myself very fortunate in having 
arrived in time to see this novel ceremony per- 
formed ; I only wish that it had been in Philadel- 
phia, that you and our children might have seen 
it, and for a few other selfish reasons. 

‘« This day I devote to visits of ceremony, which 
you know I dislike exceedingly, but it must 
done. * * * * * * * R——— R——.,”’ 





Hasty Pudding.—Joel Barlow’s hasty pud- 
ding of maize was not the first of that name. 
There is an old English dish which plays a comic 
part in the Rev. Mr. Greave’s cheerful satirical 
novel, the spiritual Quixote (1773). It is thus 
described: ‘‘ There is a certain farinaceous com- 
position, which, from its being frequently used by 
our ancestors as an extempore supplement to a 
scanty dinner, has obtained the appellation of a 
hasty pudding. It is composed of flour and milk 
boiled together ; and, being spread into a round 
shallow dish, and interspersed with dabs of butter 
and brown sugar fortuitously strewn over it, gives 
one no bad idea of a map of the sun, spotted 
about according to the modern hypothesis.”’ 

This hasty pudding was discharged full in Jerry 
Wildgoose’s face ! 

In the European Magazine for March, 1796, 
there is this ‘‘ Epitaph, sent asa hint to a water- 
drinker : 

**« Here lies Ned Rand, who on a sudden 
Left off roast beef for hasty pudding ; 
Forsook old Stingo, mild and stale, 
And every drink, for Adam’s ale; 





Till flesh and blood, reduced to batter, 
Consisting of mere flour and water, 
Which, wanting salt to keep out must, 
And heat to bake it to a crust, 
Mouldered and crumbled into dust.’ 
SIGMA. 





Indian Etymologies.—Whatever presents the 
Indian as a man of thought restores him to our 
sympathies, as a lost link in the ethnological chain. 
His geographical and descriptive names do this in 
a remarkable manner. None of his compound 
names could be formed without an appeal to the 
faculty of intellectual combination. 

Take the Algonquin name for a horse as an ex- 
ample—Pa-bazh-ik-og-uzh-i. Bazhik is the nu- 
meral one. When the first syllable is repeated, 
the sound of 4 is changed to g. By this repetition 
and change the meaning is intensified, and the 
term is prepared for the animate plural in ag. 
The compound now means wxited or solid. 

The second member of the term is derived from 
Ush-Kunzh, a beast’s foot, claw or hoof. The. 
final syllable ee, represented by the French 2, is 
derived from oh-wa-see, a quadruped or beast. 
The continued sentence means THE ANIMAI. WITH 
SOLID HOOFS. ‘This is precisely the character of 
the horse, in which he differs from the deer, 
moose, bison, and every other American quad- 
ruped. All the other quadrupeds known to the 
Indian have bifid hoofs. S. R. H. 





Yankee.—How early can this word be found 
in print or writing ? A. Mi. P. 


RepLy.—This word seems to have been used as 
early as 1728. In the Cambridge Chronicle for 
November 18, 1854, will be found an article upon 
‘« Father Abbey’s Will,’’ written by John Langdon 
Sibley. This article has since been privately re- 
printed in pamphlet form. Mr. Sibley gives an 
extract from the Massachusetts Magazine for 1795, 
vol. vil. p. 301, in which the following passage 
occurs: ‘‘ One of three letters, dated ‘ Cambridge, 
September 27, 1728,’ the Editor has before him. 
It is a most humorous narrative of the fate of a 
goose wasted at ‘ Yankee Hastings’s,’ and it con- 
cludes with a poem on the occasion in mock 
heroic.’’ It will be noticed that the words ‘* Yan- 
kee Hastings’’ are quoted,—no doubt from the 
letter dated September 27, 1728. 





The American States.—I have the following 
cutting in a scrap-book of the year 1840. It is 
worth preserving in the American Monthly. 
ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE STATES OF AMERICA. 


1. Maine was so called as early as 1633, from 
Maine, in France, of which Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of England, was at that time proprietor. 
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2. New Hampshire was the name given to the 
territory conveyed by the Plymouth Company to 
Capt. John Mayson, by patent Nov. 7, 1639, with 
reference to the pantentee, who was Governor of 
Portsmouth, in Hampshire, England. 

3. Vermont was so called by the inhabitants in 
their declaration of independence, Jan. 16, 1777, 
from the French verd, green, and mont, mountain. 

4. Massachusetts derived its name from a tribe 
of Indians in the neighborhood of Boston. The 
tribe is supposed to have derived its name from 
the Blue Hills of Milton. ‘‘I have learned,” says 
Roger Williams, ‘‘ that the Massachusetts were so 
called from the Blue Hills.”’ 

5. Rhode Island was so called, in 1644, in refer- 
ence to the Island of Rhodes in the Mediterranean. 

6. Connecticut was so called from the Indian 
name of its principal river. 

7. New York (originally called New Nether- 
lands) was so called in honor of the Duke of York 
and Albany, to whom this territory was granted. 

8. New Jersey (originally called New Sweden) 
.was so named, in 1644, in compliment to Sir 
George Carteret, one of its original proprietors, 
who had defended the Island of Jersey against the 
Long Parliament during the civil war of England. 

g. Pennsylvania was so called, in 1681, after 
William Penn, the founder of Philadelphia. 

10. Delaware was so called, in 1703, from Dela- 
ware Bay, on which it lies, and which received its 
name from Lord De la Warr, who died in this bay. 

11. Maryland was so called in honor of Henri- 
etta Maria, Queen of Charles I., in his patent to 
Lord Baltimore, June 30, 1632. 

12. Virginia was so called, in 1584, after Eliza- 
beth, the virgin Queen of England. 

13 and 14. Carolina (North and South) was so 
called in 1564 by the French, in honour of Charles 
1X. of France. 

15. Georgia was so called, in 1772, in honour 
of George II. 

16. Alabama was so called, in 1817, from its 
principal river. 

17. Mississippi was so called, in 1790, from its 
western boundary. Mississippi is said to denote 
the whole river; that is, the river formed by the 
union of many. 

18. Louisiana was so called in honour of Louis 
XVI. of France. 

19. Tennessee was so called, in 1796, from its 
prineival river. The word Tennessee is said to 
signify a curved spoon. 

20. Kentucky was so called, in 1782, from its 
principal river. 

21. Illinois was so called, in 1809, from its 
principal river. The word is said to signify the 
river of men. 

22. Indiana was so called, in 1802, from the 
American Indians. 





23. Ohio was so called, in 1802, from its south- 
ern boundary. 

24. Missouri was so called, in 1821, from its 
principal river. 

25. Michigan was so called, in 1805, from the 
lake on its borders. 

26. Arkansas was so called, in 1819, from its 
principal river. 

27. Florida was so called, by Juan Ponce de 
Leon, in 1562, because it was discovered on 
Easter Sunday—in Spanish, Pascua Florida. 

28. Texas was so called by the Spaniards, in 
1690, who that year drove out a colony of French 
who had established themselves at Matagorda, and 
made their first permanent settlement. 

39. Wisconsin was so named, in 1836, from the 
river of the same name, when a territorial govern- 
ment was formed. 

30. lowa was so called, in 1838, after a tribe of 
Indians of the same name, and a separate terri- 
torial government formed. F. L. O. 


Yale College Magazine.—Can any reader 
of the AMERICAN MontHLy inform me as to the 
authorship of the following dramatic sketches in 
the ‘‘ Yale College Magazine?’’ 1. Vol. I. pp. 
86-88, April, 1836, fragment of an unfinished 
tragedy. 2. Vol. II., November, 1836, scene from 
an unpublished tragedy (scene Rhodes). 3. Vol. 
II., April, 1837, ‘‘The Fatal Curse,’’ an unfin- 
ished tragedy. 4. Vol. III., April, 1838, ‘‘ The 
Trial of Love,’’ a fragment from an unfinished 
tragedy (scene France). 5. Vol. III., May, 1838, 
‘*Love’s Difficulty,’? a dramatic sketch (scene 
Italy) by Z. 

The editors of the magazine in 1836 were E. O. 
Carter, of Worcester, Mass.; F. A. Coe, of New 
Haven; W. M. Evarts, of Boston ; C. S. Lyman, 
of Manchester; and W. S. Scarborough, of 
Brooklyn. 

In Vol. III., June, 1838, there is a dramatic 
fragment, which is anonymous. In the British 
Museum copy the name of the author is inserted 
in pencil, viz., Charles Rich. Mr. C. Rich, of 
Boston, was one of the editors of 1838, and was a 
student of theology at Yale in 1839-40. I should 
be obliged by receiving further information re- 
garding Mr. R. Aikman, of New York, one of the 
editors of the magazine in 1843, author of 
**Cain’s Soliloquy,’’ in Vol. IX., June, 1844, of 
in Vol. X., December, 1844, of ‘* The Fall of 
Babylon,’’ a poem. These last-named poems 
have only the initials R. A., but I conjecture that 
Mr. R. Aikman is the author. . G. B. 

John Paul Jones’ Action.—I have in my pos- 
session a painting of much merit, representing 
this desperate sea-fight, which took place in Octo- 
ber, 1779, off Bridlington. Captain Pearson, of 
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’ 


the ‘‘Serapis’’ frigate, together with a sloop 
called the ‘‘ Countess of Scarborough,’’ defended 
himself against three large American vessels, sail- 
ing under French colors, and commanded by the 
well-known John Paul Jones. The action was of 
a most gallant character. It was fought by moon- 
light, and lasted many hours, during two of which 
the ‘‘Serapis’’ fought with the muzzles of her 
guns almost touching those of one enemy, whilst 
another kept sailing round and delivering broad- 
sides. Captain Pearson did not surrender until his 
ship was on fire and in a sinking state, having lost 
sixty killed and many more wounded. Can any 
reader of the Monruty tell anything of the sub- 
sequent career of the gallant Captain R. Pearson, 
of the ‘‘ Serapis?”’ BETA. 


Wives at Auction.—Witson Tasu sends us 
the following Note: The history of Virginia com- 
mences with an auction sale—not, however, in a 
store, but beneath the green trees of Jamestown, 
where probably the most anxious and interested 
crowd of auction-habitués ever known in the 
history of the world were gathered. In a letter 
still to be seen, dated London, August 21, 1621, 
and directed to a wealthy colonist of that settle- 
ment, the writer begins by saying: ‘‘ We send a 
shipment, one widow and eleven maids, for wives 
of the people of Virginia. There hath been 


special care in the choice of them, for there hath 
not one of them been received but upon good 


commendations. In case they can not be pre- 
sently married, we desire that they may be put 
with several householders that have wives until 
they can be provided with husbands.’’ But the 
writer of this epistle had little reason to fear that 
any of the ‘‘ maidens fair’’ would be left over. 
The archives contain evidence to prove that these 
first cargoes of young ladies were put up at auction, 
and sold for 125 pounds of tobacco each, and it 
was ordered that this debt should take precedence 
of all others. The solitary ‘‘one widow” went 
along with the rest, for they could not be par- 
ticular in those days. The good minister of the 
colony no doubt had a busy time that day. 


Who Discovered America.—It is interest- 
ing to determine whether the Welsh discovered 
America before the great Genoese did. The fol- 
lowing passage is taken from Powell’s ‘‘ History 
of Wales.’’ 

**In the twelfth century, Prince Madoc, weary 
of contending with his brother for his father’s 





crown, left his country and sailed from Wales in 
a due west course. After being absent some time, 
he returned a second time, and reported so favor- 
ably that a number of families agreed to go along 
with him and plant a colony. They sailed a third 
time, with ten ships, and were no more heard from to 
thisday. Three hundred and twenty-two years after 
that date, when Columbus discovered this continent 
a second time and returned to Europe to make his 
report, it caused great excitement, and he was justly 
applauded. But his enemies and those who envieil 
his fame, boldly charged him with acquiring his 
knowledge from the charts and manuscripts of 
Prince Madoc.’’ 

** In the year 1854 I had a conversation with an 
old Indian prophet, who styled himself the fifteenth 
in the line of succession. He told me, in broken 
English, that long ago a race of white people lived 
at the mouth of Conestoga creek, who had red 
hair and blue eyes, who cleared the land, and 
fenced it, ploughed, raised grain, etc.—that they 
introduced the honey bee, unknown to them. He 
said the Indians called them the Welegeens, and 
that in the time of the fifth prophet the Conestoga 
Indians made war upon them, and, after great 
slaughter on both sides, the white settlers were 
driven away. 

‘*Qur fathers and grandfathers used to tell us 
what a hatred and prejudice the Conestoga Indians 
had against red-haired and blue-eyed people in all 
their wars in Eastern Pennsylvania. When taking 
white prisoners, they would discriminate between 
the black-haired and the red, showing mercy to 
the former, reserving the latter for torture and 
death. This would seem to indicate that they 
knew, from tradition, of Prince Madoc and his 
followers, and of the fearful fight they had made. 

‘* About the year 1800 (for I must now quote 
from memory), a man digging a cellar in the 
vicinity of the Indian Steppes came upon a lot of 
small iron axes, thirty-six in number. My father, 
who resided in Manor township, and followed 
blacksmithing, was presented with one of the 
relics, and I recollect of seeing it in his shop 
twenty-five years after that date. 

‘‘It was curiously constructed ; the eye was 
joined after the fashion of the old garden hoe; 
it had no pole end, and had never been ground to 
an edge, nor had the others ever been. It had 
lain so long in the ground that the eye was eaten 
through with rust, and its construction was so 
ancient that I looked upon it as the first exodus 
from the stone to the iron axe.’’ : 
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Notes and Queries.—Several contributions to the above 
department have come to hand too late for this number, and 
shall appear in the next. 


Louisiana.—We have strong faith in the good inten- 
tions and in the common sense of President Grant, but do 
not believe he is any nearer to infallibility than is the Roman 
Pontiff. We cannot join with the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic critics of the President and of Lieut. Gen. Sheridan, 
in the intemperate adulation of the one class or the equally 
intemperate vituperation of the other. The fact is, no Presi- 
dent, not excepting Mr. Lincoln, has ever been so severely 
tried as has Mr. Grant, and he would have been more 
than man had he entirely escaped mistakes. We neither 
impugn his motives nor disparage his ability, in declaring our 
conviction that his acts in connection with Louisiana have 
been a series of blunders, and his endorsement of the outrage 
of January 4th eclipses all that went before. We have 
neither space nor taste for a discussion of the questions 
involved, but will say, in general terms, that the least pos- 
sible interference in the affairs of the States is the wiser 
course, for the nation, no less than for the States directly 
interested. For instance, none but the most inveterate 
partisan doubts that Mr. Wiltz and his friends were guilty of 
the most unjustifiable violation of law and order, but admit- 
ting that, it does not make the course of the U. S. military 
anything less than an outrage. Nothing short of an overt 
act of insurrection can justify the use of the military in the 
way of interfering with the affairs of any State. We sincerely 
regret that the President, by endorsing the course of the 
military on the memorable 4th, has placed himself in the 
anomalous position of an apologist for the violation of law. 
Two consecutive sentences of the President’s recent message 
on Louisiana affairs show how a wrong step involves a man 
in embarrassment—he says “The election was a gigantic 
fraud, and there are no reliable returns. Kellogg obtained 
possession of the office [how ?], and in my opinion has more 
right to it than his competitor.” If “there are no reliable 
returns,” upon what does the President base his “ opinion’? ? 

But we should rather occupy the unenviable position of 
the President in relation to Louisiana, than that of Congress. 

Nore.—Since the above was in type, the report of Messrs. 
Foster, Phelps and Potter (the two former Republicans and 
the last a Democrat) has been published. It confirms our 
former views of Louisiana affairs. Messrs. Foster and Phelps 
merit the esteem of all honest men for the courage that tells 
the truth, regardless of Party bias, 


Business and the Prospects.—Perhaps the special pest 
of business circles, the inveterate croaker, may serve some 
wise purpose in the community [we do not affirm that he 


does]. He is forever telling us how flat and bad business is, 
and prophesying a worse future, and so, for months and 
months past, he has been wailing in our ears his dismal 
strains. There has been just enough of truth in his utter- 
ances to make their influence pernicious. The fact is, busi- 





ness has been flat and dull, but not nearly so bad as some 
imagine, at least for some time past, and in some branches 
of trade. But, the past is of little consequence as compared 
with the future—and the prospects for the future are very 
bright. Asa large proportion of our people are engaged in 
agriculture and many branches of trade more or less directly 
depend upon agriculture, the excellent crops of cereals, and 
of products of all sorts, cannot but exert a favorable influence. 
The general temper of business men is a sure indication of 
‘*good times coming.” 

In a country whose citizens are as generally well-informed 
as are those of this land, it is the merest nonsense to attempt 
to connect improvement or depression of business with the 
rise or fall of any political party, and the disposition of party 
organs of a beaten party to anticipate ill, and of a successful 
party to augur well, on the sole ground of the defeat of the 
one or the triumph of the other, is so childish as to call for 
no reply. We have seen business flourish when a Whig 
majority has controlled Congress, and when the majority has 
been Democratic, and when it has been Republican. 

So far as the usual attempt on the part of opponents to 
charge all business clouds to the dominance of this or that 
party in Congress, is concerned, our observation has shown 
us that the average party politician, be he Democrat or Re- 
publican, is not converted into a financier or a business Solon 
by being elevated to Congress, and if the people will send 
such to represent them in the National Legislature, the people 
alone must take the consequences. We do not believe that 
the present Congress is either better or worse than the other 
party can or will give us. No party is likely to give us a 
practical business Congress—if we ever have such, the people 
must take the matter into their own hands, and select busi- 
ness men and financiers, as such, regardless of party names. 

But, we are going to see better business times, and no 
thanks to party politicians of any name or creed. 


D. W.B., the Washington correspondent of Zhe [ndepen- 
dent, says, after alluding to the question whether the next 
Congress will hold a spring session or wait till December: 
“But if the Republicans are wise, and will give the 
country a settled financial policy, and consequent prosperity, 
and will deal honestly and fairly by the South—by guaran- 
teeing to the Republicans equality of rights and to the Dem- 
ocrats immunity from thieves and plunderers—it will be out 
of the power of the next House, let it meet whenever it may, 
to hand the country over to the Opposition at the next general 
election.”” And the Washington correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican affirms that he has been twenty years in 
Washington, and he believes that at no time has there been, 
on the whole, so honest a Congress as the present in the 
matter of legislation, He says “ there are not a dozen men 
in it whom a lobbyist would dare to approach with a bribe.” 


Hon. Marshall Jewell appears to be winning the highest 
praise from right-feeling men of all parties; faithfulness 
and integrity are suré of appreciation in this country of 
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thinkers. He is said to be maturing a plan of combining 
the postal card with the newspaper stamped wrapper—not 
dispensing with either in its separate form, but adding the 
combined postal card wrapper, at two cents postage, for the 
accommodation of publishers and others who may wish to 
send a message with a newspaper. 


The Finance Question.— 7he /ndepfendent in a para- 
graph apparently commendatory of Congress for the passage 
of what is called the Finance Bill, candidly admits: “ The 
whole question was settled in caucus, and the previous ques- 
tion cut off all debate. Asa matter of fact, nobody approved 
of the bill in its entirety; but its passage was deemed essen- 
tial to political harmony, and the next Congress will have the 
privilege of arranging the details for resumption in 1879. 
The immediate effect of the bill, either upon business or poli- 
tics, has not yet been manifested.” It does not enlighten us 
as to how such a neither-fish-flesh-nor-fowl bill can affect 
either business or politics. The President’s Message, approv- 
ing the bill, contains some suggestions which we trust will be 
incorporated in a supplementary bill. 


The Centennial.—Cincinnati is to attempt no rival Ex- 
position in 1876, as proposed by some inconsiderate folk in 
that city. New York is awakening to the importance of the 
great Centennial Exposition, and some of her leading citi- 
zens have subscribed to the stock. If the people of the en- 
tire country can be made to realize that every citizen’s honor 
is involved in its success, the Centennial celebration will 
prove the greatest Exposition ever made. 


Spain and Cuba.—The Spanish Republic has yielded up 
its feeble life, and Spain is back just where the revolution of 
September 1868 found her. The same people who thrust 
Isabella from the throne with execrations six and a third 
years ago, now place her son upon the same throne with ex- 
ultation. ‘Truly, Spaniards are a peculiar people! While 
Don Carlos lives and fights, the reign of Alphonso will 
scarcely prove a holiday pageant. We are heretical enough 
to feel no regret at the demise of Republicanism in Spain 
(especially as it was well nigh dead ere it was born), if the 
change were likely to elevate the attitude of our Government 
in regard to Cuban matters—but that cannot be hoped while 
our present Secretary of State holds the reins, 


George H. Boker, the Philadelphia poet, and late U. S. 
Minister at Constantinople, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Jewell at St. Petersburg. No selection has yet been 
announced to succeed Mr. Boker at Constantinople, and an 
exchange suggests Mark Twain. 


The Lumber Trade.—A memorial recently presented to 
Congress by the lumber dealers of the United States states 
that the sum of $144,000,000 is invested in this industry, 
with an annual production of $210,000,000, affording em- 
ployment to 200,000 men. Six States produce more than half 
the large amount named, viz.: Maine, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin; Pennsylvania 
ranks first, with an annual production of $28,938,985; New 





York stands second, $21,238,228. The amount of pine and 
hemlock timber yet standing in the forests of the timber 
States is estimated at 225,000,000,000 feet; besides which, 
Canada and California have each 100,000,000 feet, This is 
a seemingly inexhaustible amount of timber from which to 
draw in the future. But statistics show that if the present 
rate of destroying timber is continued for a fifth of a century 
the supply will become so limited as to cause the scarcity to 
be seriously felt. All the timber States should take steps to 
protect this source of wealth from needless spoliation. 


The United States Senate.—On the 4th of March the 
terms of twenty-five Senators close, of whom seventeen are 
Republicans, five Democrats, and three do not know what 
they are. ‘To replace these the following Senators have thus 
far been elected: California, Newton Booth, Independent 
Republican, succeeding Hager, Democrat ; Connecticut, Wil- 
liam W. Eaton, D., succeeding Buckingham, R.; Delaware, 
Thomas F. Bayard, D., re-elected; Indiana, Joseph E. Mc- 
Donald, D., succeeding Pratt, R.; Maine, Hannibal Hamlin, 
R., re-elected ; Massachusetts, Henry L. Dawes, R., succeeding 
Washburn, R.; Maryland, William Pinckney Whyte, D., 
succeeding Hamilton, D.; Mississippi, Branch R. Bruce 
(colored), R., succeeding Pease, R.; Missouri, Frank M. 
Cockrell, D., succeeding Schurz, Liberal; Nevada, William 
Sharon, R., succeeding Stewart, R.; New York, Francis 
Kernan, D., succeeding Fenton, Liberal; Ohio, Allen G. 
Thurman, D., re-elected; Pennsylvania, William A. Wal- 
lace, D., succeeding Scott, R.; Texas, Samuel B. Maxey, D., 
succeeding Flanagan, R.; Vermont, George F. Edmunds, R., 
re-elected ; and Virginia, Robert E. Withers, D., succeeding 
Lewis, R. The sixteen Senators thus chosen are five Republi 
cans, one Independent Republican and ten Democrats. Nine 
seats are yet to be filled, to which Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Rhode Island and Wisconsin will almost certainly 
clect Republicans, and New Jersey, Tennessee and West 
Virginia, Democrats, whilst Florida is in doubt. The Sena- 
tors holding over are thirty-three Republicans, one Liberal 
and fourteen Democrats, with one vacancy from Leuisiana. 
This will make the new Senate consist of forty-three Repub- 
licans, one Independent Republican, one Liberal Republi- 
can, and twenty-seven Democrats, there being one seat from 
Florida in doubt and a vacancy from Louisiana. 


What exquisite pleasure the seeker after truth must expe- 
rience when by practical experiment his ideas are confirmed, 
and his theories realized! An Iowa dominie’s curiosity was 
aroused one cold morning by finding in his customary walk a 
frozen wasp. The scientific impulse was obeyed, and the insect 
was carried home to settle this important problem: Do wasps 
merely lie dormant during the winter, or are they really dead ? 
The arrangements for an experiment were soon completed, and 
the wasp, firmly held by the tail between the clergyman’s 
thumb and finger, was passed over a lamp to try the effect of 
heat. It was buta moment, The clergyman’s wife was em- 
phatically informed of the result, and the good man himself 
was so overjoyed that he fairly shouted several times the 
simple and expressive word, “‘ Dormant!’’ accompanying 
each exclamation with a significant shake of the hand. 
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Horace Binney, of Philadelphia, celebrated the ninety- 
fifth anniversary of his birth on the 3d of January. His 
health is good, and his intellectual faculties unimpaired. He 
is the oldest surviving graduate of Harvard College, having 
graduated in 1797. He was admitted to the bar in 1800. 


In 1840 the population of the United States was 17,069,453 ; 
in 1870 it was 38,558,371. In 1850 our wheat crop was 
100,468,574 bushels; in 1870 it was 287,745,655 bushels. 
The value of the animals slaughtered, or sold for slaugh- 
ter, in 1850, was $111,703,142; in 1870 the value was 
$398,956,376. 


The ties that connect business men with the public— 
advertise. 


Closely Cropped Eyes.—In a notice of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, the custodian of Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena, 
of whom the poet Moore wrote the well-known poem com- 
mencing with: 

“Sir Hudson Lowe, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, 
By name, but more by nature so,” 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper of January 23d says: 
“To be sure, his appearance was not very prepossessing, 
having very red hair and clesely cropped, light gray eyes, 
sharp nose, and large mouth.” 


Composer vs. Compositor.—The publishers of the 
MONTHLY had occasion during the past month to advertise 
for a compositor to act as foreman of the composing room. 
Among the respondents was a party from the land of the 
Shamrock, who stated that, as he had had some experience 
in composing, he thought he could “ fill the bill;’’ poetry was 
his specialty. 


John B. Trevor, of New York, President of the Board of 
Trustees of Rochester University, made that institution a 
New Year’s present of $10,000, making a sum of $44,000 
which he has given to it at various times, 


A wealthy citizen of Hartford, Connecticut, has just 
given $100,000 for the establishment of an industrial school 
in that city for the free instruction of both boys and girls in the 
business avocations of life, agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


Rev. Leighton Coleman, D.D., of Toledo, Ohio, and 
formerly of Philadelphia, has been chosen Bishop of Fond- 
du-Lac, the new Protestant Episcopal Diocese recently formed 
by the division of Wisconsin, 


Stack vs. O’Hara, the latter the R. C. Bishop of Scran- 
ton, Pa., and the former late pastor of the Church of the 
Annunciation, Williamsport. In this case R. P. Allen, Esq., 
Master in Chancery, has reported that the action of Bishop 
O’Hara in removing Father Stack from the Church of the 
Annunciation, Williamsport, was in full accord with the 
recognized law and discipline of the Romish Church, and 
that a priest is bound to accept and abide by the law of a 
voluntary association while a member. 





The Chinese in California.—The San Francisco Bud- 
letin says: ‘«There is undoubtedly considerable excitement 
among a certain section of the industrial classes in this city 
over the proposal to introduce Chinese labor into the Cornell 
Watch Factory, recently brought here from Chicago.” It 
then proceeds to discuss the questions of the legal and the 
moral right of the company to pursue this course; it main- 
tains the former and denies the latter, It further says: 
“Congress is about to investigate the whole question of 
Chinese immigration to this coast, which may probably result 
in some modifications of the Burlingame treaty. The status 
of the Mongolian among us must also be discussed and 
decided. The Chinese question is a knotty one.” 


A citizen of Syracuse, whose name has not been made 
public, has presented the University in that city with $20,000. 
The same gentleman will also endow a professorship in the 
University at some future time, when his name will be 
announced, 


Detroit Free Press: A woman called at one of the 
book stores the other day, said she would like to take a look 
at some “ chro-moes,” as she wanted to find something to 
please Harvey, who had worked on the farm all summer and 
should be rewarded. “Anything religious?’ asked the 
clerk as he ran over a lot of such chromos and engravings. 
“Wall, no, not exactly religious,” she answered. “Some 
of it might be solemn like, but down in the corner there 
ought to be a dog-fight, or a man falling off a barn, or 
sunthin’ to kinder interest the young mind.” 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce remark, in their last 
report, that the growth of the tea industry of India has been 
almost unexampled in the history of its trade. The value of 
tea exported from Calcutta has increased from $1,150,000 in 
1863-64 to $8,500,000 in 1873-74. The economic effects 
of the industry have not yet, however, been fully examined. 


In England there is one lawyer for every 1240 of the 
population; in France one for every 1970, in Belgium, one 
for every 2700; and in Prussia, only one for every 12,000, 
Another curious fact is that in England the number of per- 
sons belonging to each of the different professions is nearly 
the same. Thus there are: 34,970 lawyers, 35,483 clergy- 
men, and 35,995 physicians. In Prussia, on the other hand, 
there are 4809 physicians to only 1862 lawyers. 


The Bank of France contains a brick for which 1000 
francs, about $200, was paid. It was taken from the ruins 
of a burned house, and the image and figures of a note for 
1000 francs are burned on the surface, transferred by the heat 
from a real note. This brick the bank redeemed on presen- 
tation, as if it were the note itself. 


The gales of the middle of December were very disas- 
trous, both along the west of England and on the north 
seacoast. 


In all there have been arrested for participation in the 
insurrection of the Paris Commune 20,604 persons, 
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St. Valentine’s Day.—In England the day was once 
observed with much interest and fervor; but of late the cele- 
bration there, as in this country, has dwindled to the mere 
anonymous sending of epistolary pleasantries in prose or verse. 

Valentine parties have recently come into vogue here, and 
when the yuests enter into the spirit of them, these are 
really very entertaining. The hostess invites her friends, ex- 
pecting each to send at least one valentine, original verses of 
a humorous or bantering sort being most desirable. The writer, 
who need not reveal his or her name, even to the hostess, 
must indicate whether the missives are intended for gentle- 
men or ladies, the hostess addressing them as she chooses, 
without knowing their contents. When the guests have 
assembled, the lady of the house produces the valentines, 
and delivers them, one at a time, and the recipients read 
them aloud for the benefit of the company. Some of the 
missives will be so pertinent, and others so inapt, that they 
cannot fail to be amusing. 

Persons sometimes, in sending valentines, make the inno- 
vation of inclosing gifts of small value, coupled with such 
graceful phrases as will insure the acceptance of the gift. 
Others take advantage of the occasion to give presents to 
people in humble circumstances, to whom charity could not 
be offered. 

Thus the memory of the genial St. Valentine may be per- 
petuated, not only by social pleasures, but by positive prac- 
tical good. 


General Eaton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, estimates the child popuiation between the ages of six 
and sixteen in the thirty-seven States and eleven Territories 
at about $10,288,000. An army of three hundred thousand 
teachers is needed to educate this host of future freemen. 


The Little Tariff Bill, as the tariff measure now pend- 
ing in Congress is called, contains many excellent provisions, 
and none that strike us as specially objectionable. 


The Third Term.—We have been surprised that a re- 
spectable and generally sensible newspaper like the New 
York 7ridune should permit even “ a regular correspondent ” 
to waste nearly a column of its space in detailing and dis- 
cussing an absurd story that President Grant designs bring- 
ing on a war with Spain as a means towards securing for 
himself a third term. This was in the issue of January 
2oth, and in the same paper appears an editorial notice of 
the trivial fiction, which shows that the editor does not be- 
lieve a word of the nonsense. Even the 7ribune’s known 
hate of the President does not palliate the insertion of such, 
puerile, though possibly pernicious, trash. The Z7ribune 
knows that the President is not scheming for, indeed does 
not desire, a third term. 


A Black Marble stone has been placed over the remains 
of David Livingstone, in Westminster Abbey, bearing the 
following inscription : 

“‘ Brought by faithful hands over land and sea, here rests 
David Livingstone, missionary, traveller, philanthropist, born 
March 19, 1813, at Blantyre, Lanarkshire, died May 1, 1873, 
at Chitambo’s Valley, Ulala. For thirty years his life was 
spent in an unwearied effort to evangelize the native races, 





to explore the undiscovered secrets and abolish the desola- 
ting slave trade of Central Africa, where with his last 
words he wrote; ‘All I can do in my solitude is, may 
Heaven’s rich blessing come down on every one—American, 
English, Turk—who will help to heal this open sore of the 
world.’ 
On the right-hand edge of the stone are the following lines : 
“ Tantus amor veri nihil est quod noscere malim, 
Quam Fluvil causas per Secula Tanta Latentes,” 
And on the left-hand edge the following text : 
“Other sheep I have which are not of this fold; 
Them also must I bring, and ‘they shall hear my voice.” 


Shampooing.—A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
enters a protest against the practice of shampooing. He 
says: “It is well enough for the people of this country to 
understand, once for all, that the reason why there are so 
many bald-headed young men now-a-days is the universal 
custom that prevails of shampooing the head with stimula- 
ting washes. The wonder is, that there are any men left who 
have full suits of hair. The custom should be discontinued 
at once, and young men should be warned in season against 
this most pernicious practice. 


Let shampooing cease from 
this time forward.” 


Caucus Rule.—There is scarcely any one feature of 
American legislative bodies so evil and at the same time so 
opposed to the spirit of our national democracy as the caucus, 
when it is used to coerce representatives into pursuing a 
course contrary to their convictions, A caucus for delibe- 
ration with a view to harmonizing conflicting views is all 


well and right, but when it goes beyond that it becomes all ill 
and wrong. 


Whether the Shah of Persia imbibed the spirit of tolera- 
tion or not during his trip through Europe, he certainly dida 
Christian thing lately in ordering the release of a poor crea- 
ture who had already been nearly bastinadoed to death for 
renouncing Mohammedanism. The convert would, doubt- 
less, have been put out of the way eventually, but is now 
happily doing good service as a colporteur in the American 
mission, Other terrible incidents of persecution are re- 
corded, but in spite of them, there are many who do not 
admit the authority of the Koran in Persia. The English 
Church Missionary Society reports, indeed, that there is rea- 
son to believe that Mohammedanism is disintegrating in that 
country, and that the opportunities of spreading the Gospel 
of Christ there are increasing. 


“Six Things,” says Hamilton, “are requisite to create a 
home. Integrity must be the architect, and tidiness the up- 
holsterer. It must be warmed by affection, and lighted with 
cheerfulness, and industry must be the ventilator, renewing 
he atmosphere, and bringing in fresh salubrity day by day, 
while over all, as a protecting glory and canopy, nothing will 
suffice except the blessing of God.” 


The Polygamist Delegate from Utah seems to have a fair 
show of expulsion from the House of Representatives. The 
only cause for censure in this connection is that the House 
did not purge itself of him long since. 
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Libel.—The recent arrest of Whitelaw Reid while in 
Washington City in obedience to a summons as a witness 
before a Committee of Congress, is a glaring illustration of 
the fact that, with all our boasted freedom of the press, the 
libel law which obtains in the District of Columbia is equiva- 
lent to an interdiction of newspaper criticism of unfaithful 
officials. Shepherd’s character was so clearly shown in his 
brief tenure of office, that we cannot but feel that the fact that 
such a man could have a newspaper editor of the stamp of 
Mr. Reid arrested for libel, for criticizing, not his acts in 
private life, but his conduct as an official, is a severe comment 
upon the American boast of liberty of the press. 


George Bancroft’s father, who was an ardent admirer 
of Washington, and who hated Jefferson with a correspond- 
ing bitterness, when Washington died was almost inconso- 
lable. A friend remonstrated with him, and in endeavoring 
to console him, said: “* Washington was a good man, and no 
doubt he has gone to heaven.” “It is not that which trou- 
bles me,”’ responded the eminent divine. “* What I am afraid 
of is, that when they open the gates of heaven to admit 
Washington, some of those miserable Democrats wiil slip in.” 


There are estimated to be in the United States at the pre- 
sent time about 750,000 white men who can neither read nor 
write. 


A resolution prohibiting the reading of the Bible and 
prayer in the public schools was indefinitely postponed by 
the Toledo (Ohio) Board of Education at its last session. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Wood, of the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Philadelphia, has been very ill, but is now con- 
valescent. 


While some of the “leading” dailies are, or pretend 
to be, alarmed at the prospect of a war with Spain which 
they profess to see in a recent message of the President, it is 
gratifying to see the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) clear- 
sighted and candid as usual, as evinced in the following edi- 
torial in the paper of the 22d January: 


“The President’s Message, sent to Congress on Wednes- 
day, urging an appropriation for the armament of our sea- 
coast defences, has caused some stir. Rumor connects it 
with apprehended difficulty with Spain, but this is probably 
not the case. In the United States the making of the hea- 
vier and more effective guns has not kept pace with the pro- 
gress of the best ordnance improvements in other nations. 
For several years the War and Navy Departments have been 
making strenuous exertions to procure appropriations for im- 
proved ordnance, and in this they have been supported by the 
President in most of his annual messages. The limited ap- 
propriation of $250,000 which the President asks for would 
go a very little way towards warlike preparations should such 
be intended, and the belief is therefore reasonable that the 
desire is to get Congress to introduce a system of improve- 
ments in ordnance, to be carried on by regular annual appro- 
priations, Whether Congress will grant the appropriation 
cannot, at this time, be ascertained. The great pressure at 
Washington is to secure Governmental economy, and it will 
be very difficult to carry through a new item of expenditure 
in the face of an anticipated deficit, to cure which the Presi- 
dent has just asked for increased revenue.” 





The Coffee-Houses and their Projector.—Mr. 
Joshua L. Baily, the projector of the cheap Coffee-Houses of 
Philadelphia, deserves the gratitude and esteem of all earnest 
Temperance Reformers. The movement was not expected 
to be remunerative pecuniarily, and it is not, though the 
houses are thronged by “customers.” The result of a 
month’s “ feeding”’ at the first one started by Mr. B. was a 
net return of $12 after the running expenses had been paid, 
taking no account of the cost of fitting up. Notwithstanding 
this fact, he has started a second. The primary object was to 
provide for those whose limited means precluded their 
going to regular restaurants, and the second was equally 
praiseworthy—to lead those who desired only a lunch to take 
acup of coffee or tea and a roll, a dish of suup and a roll, 
a plate of stewed meat, or a piece of oyster or fruit pie 
(either one at five cents), rather than go to the “saloon” 
where a “ lunch”? is offered as a lure to lead to the drinking 
of ale, beer, or stronger beverages. We know personally at 
least one young man who has broken off the dangerous habit 
of going to these “saloons’’ for a lunch since the “ Model 
Coffee-House”’ was started, and if he were the only one the 
projector would not fail of his reward, but we have reliable 
testimony that there are many such cases. We write thus by 
way of recommending the establishing of similar houses in 
every considerable city and town in the United States. 


Lord Camoys, the head of one of the oldest Roman 
Catholic families in England, has been stricken from the list 
of Catholic peers printed in the Catholic Directory for 1875, 
because his attitude in the Gladstone controversy was not 
satisfactory to the Papal authorities. 


Skye Described by Dr. Johnson.—Dr. Johnson, in 
his “ Letters,” September, 1773, says: “ Skie is an island 
fifty miles long, so much indented by inlets of the sea that 
there is no part of it removed from the water more than six 
miles. No part that I have seen is plain; you are always 
climbing or descending, and every step is upon rock or mire. 
A walk upon ploughed ground in England is a dance upon 
carpets compared to the toilsome drudgery of wandering in 
Skie. Here are mountains which I should once have 
climbed, but to climb steeps is now very laborious, and to 
descend them dangerous; and I am now content with 
knowing that by scrambling upa rock I shall only see other 
rocks and a wider circuit of barren desolation. Of streams 
we have here a sufficient number, but they murmur not upon 
pebbles, but upon rocks. Of flowers, if Chloris herself were 
here, I could present her only with the bloom of heath. Of 
lawns and thickets he must read that would know them, for 
here is little sun and no shade. On the sea I look from my 
window, but I am not much tempted to the shore; for since 
I came to this island almost every breath of air has been a 
storm, and what is worse, a storm with all its severity but 
without its magnificence, for the sea is here so broken into 
channels that there is not a sufficient volume of water either 
for lofty surges or a loud roar.” 


An advertiser in the Public Ledger wants “a respectable 
lad to open oysters with reference.” 
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RECORDS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


The American Geographical Society.- -The annual 
meeting on the evening of the 19th January was held in 
the hall of the Historical Society in New York. Chief-Jus- 
tice Daly occupied the chair. After the election of new 
members, the reports of the Council and the Treasurer for 
1874 were read and accepted, and the Society proceeded to 
the election of officers for the ensuing year, with the result 
of the choice of the following: President, Charles P. Daly, 
LL.D.; Vice-Presidents, Frederick A. Conkling, Francis A. 
Stout, Geo. W. Cullum, U. S. A.; Foreign Corresponding 
Secretary, James Muhienberg Bailey ; Domestic Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Wm. H. H. Moore; Recording Secretary, 
Alvan S. Southworth; Treasurer, George Cabot Ward; 
Council, Wm. Remsen, T. Benley Myers, Wm. Tilden Blodg- 
ett, Wm. E. Curtis, Theo. W. Dwight, LL.D., Elial F. 
Hall, Wm. Jones Hoppin, E. R. Straznicky, M.D.,, Isaac 
Bunheimer, the Rev. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, S. L. M. 
Barlow, M. Hoyt, H. M. Morris, Chas, A. Joy and Walton 
W. Evans. 

The Hon. Robert B. Roosevelt addressed the Society 
upon “ The Geographical Distribution of Fish in the United 
States,” after which Prof. A. L. Rawson read a paper upon 
“Explorations of Palestine from a Practical Standpoint,” 


The Pennsylvania Historical Society.—This Society 
held its annual meeting on the evening of January 4th. The 
usual reports were presented and read; they were more than 
usually interesting. A paper was read by Mr. William J. 
Buck, upon “ The Early Discovery of Coal;” the subject 
was well handled, and the paper is worthy of more space 
than we can give it here, and we have concluded to defer 
extracts till the coming month. The election of officers 
occurs on May 34d, prox. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) Historical Society.—This Socicty 
met in annual session on the evening of the 12th of January. 
The attendance was large, and the proceedings very interest- 
ing, including the usual reports, and an excellent address by 


the retiring President. The following officers were elected: 
President, James Sheldon; Vice-President, W. C. Bryant; 
Recording Secretary, Elias O. Salisbury; Corresponding 
Secretary and Treasurer, Geo. S. Armstrong; Councilors, 
P. P. Pratt, O. H. Marshall, W. H. Greene, Wm. H. H. 
Newman; Henry Martin, Rev. A. T. Chester, W. H. Letch- 
worth, Francis H. Root, and O. G. Steele, Sr. 


The Franklin Institute (Philadelphia).—The splendid 
success of the late Exhibition has re-awakened public inter- 
est in the Institute, and its late annual meeting was the 
largest and most interesting in some years. The following 
are the officers elected for the current year: President, Prof. 
Robert E. Rogers; Vice-President, Charles S. Close; 
Treasurer, ; Frederick Fraley; Secretary, J. B. Knight; 
Managers, Coleman Sellers, William P. Tatham, Wash- 
ington Jones, Joseph M. Wilson, Dr. Isaac Norris, Prof. 
George F, Barker, Theodore D. Rand and Alexander Purvis; 





Auditor, James H. Cresson, Among the gentlemen who vol- 
unteered as lecturers for this season, appear the names of Dr. 
Henry Leffmann, Prof. R. E. Rogers, Mr. S. Lloyd Wiegand, 
Mr. J. B. Knight, and Mr. Robert Grimshaw. 


Mason County (Ky.) Historical Society.—We find 
the following in the Maysville, Ky., Zag/e of January 13th: 
“In the year 1775 (just one hundred years ago next May)— 
the famous pioneer, Simon Kenton, erected a cabin within 
the limits of the present County of Mason, and ‘ planted the 
first corn ever planted at any point on the north side of the 
Licking river.’ This was a simple incident in the life of an 
adventurous woodsman, but, regarded in the light of subse- 
quent events, it has assumed a significance that renders it 
historic, marking the beginning of a new epoch, and symbol- 
izing the characteristic movement of the period—the sullen 
retreat of the hunter tribes before the pioneers of a civilized 
race, Though for years afterwards, the exposed border was 
swept by tides of savage incursion, the pioneer seemed to 
feel that his position was now comparatively secure, and that 
he might at last venture to lay aside the rifle and build, and 
plant, and reap. By way of centennial commemoration of 
this significant event, it has recently been proposed by a 
number of our prominent citizens that steps be taken, during 
the present year for the organization of an historical society, 
having for its object the collection and preservation of all 
material that may prove useful in tracing the civil develop- 
ment of our County and State. In their address defining 
the character anc objects of the proposed Society, they say : 

Whereas, It is believed to be the duty of every political 
society to collect and preserve the evidences of its own 
history,’ and to reclaim and transmit for the benefit of pos- 
terity the scattered and decaying records of the past, we the 
undersigned, citizens of Mason County, feeling that the pre- 
sent is an opportune period for such an undertaking, have 
formed ourselves into an association under the title of ‘ The 
Historical Society of Mason County ’—said society having 
specifically for its objects, to trace all the circumstances of 
the early settlement of said County ; to collect relics, docu- 
ments, literary remains, and all written or printed evidence; 
to gather and record the local traditions which are rapidly 
fading away; and to preserve, or explore and describe, the 
archological remains of the early historic period, as well as 
of a more remote past; the general inquiry embracing inci- 
dentally an effort to ascertain in the interest of scientific and 
social progress, the natural characteristics and resources of 
the State, or of any portion thereof; to investigate any or every 
subject relating to the political, social and physical history of 
the Commonwealth; and having collected the necessary 
material, or such as may be deemed interesting and instruc- 
tive, to arrange it for publication, and at a suitable time and 
in such manner as may be deemed proper, to present it to the 
public in a succinct and systematic form.” 

The most prominent citizens of the county are among those 
interested in this movement. The organization is to be per- 
fected in May. 
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Note.—The first three illustrations of the article on “ The 
Second Battle of Camden,” in this number, are good copies 
of old engravings, while the fourth (the portrait of Lord 
Rawdon) is from an old English print. 


Ladies’ Medical Guide: 4 Complete Instructor and 
Counselor. By S. PANncoast, M.D. With more than 
one hundred Illustrative Engravings. Philadelphia: 
Hubbard Bros. 

This is strictly a medical work, by a physician of high 
standing and large practice in Philadelphia. The work is 
written in carefully chaste style, and no lady can find aught 
to condemn, while she will find much that cannot fail to be 
instructive and useful, in its well-filled pages, which embrace 
an account of the structure and functions of the reproductive 
organs; the diseases of women and children, with their 
causes, symptoms and treatment, and much other valuable 
matter in the body of the book. To it is added an appendix 
which is of the highest value. The paper, printing and bind- 
ing all are first-class. 


Account of the Centennial Celebration of the Town of 
West Springfield, Mass., with an Historical Address by 
Rev. THomaAs E. VERMILYE, D.D., LL.D., @ Poem by 
Mrs. ELLEN P. CHAMPION, and other Facts and Speeches. 
Compiled by J. N. Bac. 

This little book is far more interesting than its title would 
lead a reader to suppose; it is well compiled, well printed 
and well bound. 


In Memoriam: Samuel S. Fisher. Cincinnati: Robert 

Clarke & Co. 

Mr. Fisher was an eminently good man, and at the same 
time one notable for his mental endowments and culture. 
He was one of the best (if not the best) Patent lawyers of the 
country. For a brief season, under Secretary of the Interior 
J. D. Cox, Mr. Fisher served as Commissioner of Patents, 
but retired soon after Mr. Cox’s withdrawal from the Cabi- 
net, preferring his home with his practice to Washington 
City with the office. He was an earnest Christian, and his 
death, August 14th, 1874, was felt as a sore bereavement by 
a large circle of friends and acquaintances. 


Emanuel Swedenborg, as a Philosopher, Metaphysician 
and Theologian. By Rev, G. B. Porteous. Mew York: 
£. Hazzard Swinney. 

This is a lecture by a Protestant Episcopal clergyman, and 
it will be prized by those who accept the views of Sweden- 
borg, while it will be read with interest by many others. 


Annual Report of the Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


Report of the State Librarian of the State of Mich- 
igan, for the years 1873 and 1874. 





Roberts Brothers will republish the following English 
books: “ Recollections and Suggestions of Public Life, 
1813-1873,” by Earl Russell; “Social Pressure” (a new 
series of “ Friends in Council”), by Sir Arthur Helps; “ Su- 
pernatural Religion;” ‘“ Harry Blount,” a boy’s book, by 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton; and “A Rambling Story,” by 
Mary Cowden Clark. They have also nearly ready W. C. 
Gannett’s life of his father, Ezra Stiles Gannett, D.D., and 
Rev. R. St, John Tyrwhitt’s “ Our Sketching Club,” from O/d 
and New. 


The following interesting item in reference to a well- 
known house is from Zhe Springfield Republican : “ Crocker 
& Brewster, of Boston, is the oldest publishing firm in the 
country, the members being respectively seventy-eight and 
seventy-seven years of age, and having been in business 
together for fifty-six years, besides being apprentices together 
seven years hefore going into partnership.” 


It is reported that Mr. Bancroft will shortly issue an 
eleventh volume of United States History. He made his 
tenth volume a fitting conclusion of the series, in order that 
his work might not appear as an incomplete one in the event 
of his death before publishing farther, but the eleventh will 
prove a valuable addition to the set. A full index would 
add much to the value of. Bancroft’s History as a work of 
reference. 


A German History of the late war for the Union, by 
Major Sheibler, has been published. The author takes the 
somewhat unusual course of commencing with a summary of 
the whole of the chief campaigns, strategically viewed, and 
passes on in other chapters to dilate on the peculiarities of 
tactics and organization which were developed by the nature 
of the country or by American idiosyncrasy. There is a 
well-written chapter descriptive of the marine events, and 
there are many interesting biographical details as to Lee and 
other noted generals added to the history, from the author’s 
own personal knowledge while with the Confederates, 


F. B. Carpenter is at work upon a full-length portrait of 
the late Ezra Cornell, ordered by the trustees of the Cornell 
University, to be placed in one of the halls of that institution. 


The King of the Belgians has founded, out of his private 
funds, a prize of $5000, to be given annually for the best 
work on historical, commercial or artistic subjects, and once 
in four years foreign authors will be allowed to compete with 
native writers. 


According to the first annual report of the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, Washington, D. C., 72,126 persons/visited that institu- 
tion in the year 1874. Of these, 66,073 were admitted on free 
days, and 9953 on other days. The total endowment fund 
now amounts to $875,000, and the annual income to $62,000. 
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John Wiley & Son have in press a “ Manual of Deter- 
minative Mineralogy and Blowpipe Analysis; being the De- 
terminative part of Dana’s Mineralogy,” by Prof. George J. 
Brush, of the Sheffield Scientifi. School; a second Appendix 
to Dana’s Descriptive Mineraiogy, by E. S. Dana, under the 
supervision of J. D, Dana, LL.D.; a “ Text Book of Mineral- 
ogy,” by J. D. Dana and E.S. Dana; and “ Naval Ordnance 
and Gunnery,” by Com. A. **. “ooke, U. S. N. 


The statue of Horace Wells, whom the city of Hartford 
honors as the discoverer of thé anesthetic virtues of ether, 
without any respect to Boston’s statue in honor of Morton, is 
pronounced by the Boston Zransrript “ one of the best por- 
trait statues in America.” The artist of the Wells statue is 
Mr. T. H. Bartlett. 


Scribner, Armstron & Co. published last month, 
from duplicate plates, Mr. George Smith’s “ Assyrian Explo- 


ration and Discovery.” 


D. Appleton & Co. have in press “ True and False Infal- 
libility,’” by Mgr. Capel. 


Astor Place, New York, is a sort of literary and pub- 


The library of the British Museum purchased no less thar 
3415 manuscripts last year. Among them was a curious 
treatise in French on the Holy Sacrament, composed by King 
Edward VI.,of England, in 1549, and written in his own hand. 


The Catholic Publication Society, of New York, will 
shortly issue, from advance sheets, Archbishop Manning’s 
“« The Vatican Decrees in their Bearings on Civil Allegiance.” 


In speaking of Emile de Girardin, the Frangais, a paper 
«devoted to the Septennate, remarks that there are five things 
noticeable about him. His birth, his marriages, his duels, 
his introduction of cheap newspapers, and the peremptory 
note he sent Louis Philippe in 1848, directing him to abdi- 
cate the throne. He is said to have been born in Switzer- 
land, of parents legally unknown; started the Yournal of 
Useful Knowledge, at 72 cents per year, which ran up to 
120,000 subscribers; married, first, Mlle. Delphine Gay, 
then the Countess of Tieffinbach, widow of Frederick 
of Nassau. In 1848 he had an encounter with M. Armand 
Carrela, a fellow-journalist. The friends of the latter vowed 
to challenge De Girardin, one by one, until he fell ; but hav- 
ing fought four duels, he appealed to a Court of Honor, and 
was acquitted of the necessity of accepting the successive 
challenges. A decree elevating him to the rank of Senator 





lishing centre; the Mercantile Library, Leavitt’s Trade- 
Sales Rooms, Hurd & Houghton, Wileys, Macmillan, Pott, 


Young & Co., the religious: publishing establishments, | 


Scribner, Dodd & Mead, Randolph and other book houses— 
are all in its immediate vicinity—surround it, we may say. 


was found in the Tuileries after the sack. 


Harper & Brothers will reprint Minto’s “ Manual of 
| English Prose Literature,” Theodore Martin’s “ Life of the 
| Prince Consort,” and the “ Shah’s Diary,” 
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The South Side (Pittsburgh) Ledger reports a new industry | 
The | 


that has sprung up in that city in the last year or two. 
new article is called “ breeze coke,” and is much used by 
blacksmiths for their forge firés. Three firms are manufactur- 
ing it, and find ready sale for all they make. The process 
of preparing this fuel is to collect the ashes from the furnace 
ash pits, separate the large paiticles of coke from the finer 
ashes, and then put the former in a large tank of water, The 
coke fit for use floats, while the worthless part sinks to the 
bottom. ‘The “breeze coke” is then taken off the surface 
and prepared for the market. 


For some time past the friends of Liberia have been de- 
lighted with samples of coffee exhibited to them by E. S. 
Morris, who has taken an active interest in all that tends to 
further the interest of this far-away offshoot of our Republic. 
The coffee grains were not only much larger than those com- 
monly seen in our market, but the flavor of the prepared arti- 
cle was much superior. The article was exhibited chiefly to 
show how favorable the soil and climate of that part of the 





world were for the production of coffee and to encourage the 
friends of the African to persevere in their efforts for his 
benefit in these distant though his aboriginal lands. It now 
appears that this coffee is a new species, and has been named 
by the European botanists Caffea Liberica. So much inte- 
rest is attached to it that fear is expressed that it will drive 
the old kinds out of the market when it becomes plentiful, and 
quiet but earnest efforts have been made to introduce the va- 
riety to the British Possessions in India. These have proved 
successful, and it is a matter of rejoicing with the East Indian 
Government that a shipment of young plants reached their 
country in such excellent condition that many cuttings have 
been made, and they will soon be abundant. The ordinary 
coffee is found to be the prey of many enemies in that country 
—both among parasitic fungi and predacious insects—and 
the culture has been on that account precarious. It is said 
that the Caffea Liberica is free from these attacks. More 
than this, it is said to be adapted to a much cooler climate 
than the old sort, so that by it the area of coffee culture can 
be considerably extended. 
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Western Explorations.—Professor B. F. Mudge, who is 
in the employ of Yale College, has been doing valuable and 
interesting service in collecting the rare and curious fossils of 
Kansas. He has already forwarded over a ton of choice ver- 
tebrate specimens to the college, including several new spe- 
cies of fish, and one saurian and one pterodactyl new to 
science. He is aiming to collect principally from the portion 
of the cretaceous formation, called by Meek and Hayden the 
“nebriotic limestone,” confining himself to vertebrates, the 
most of which are fishes, birds, reptiles of the largest classes, 
and pterodactyls. 

Of fishes, a great number and variety have been found, 
mainly of the lower types. Some are only a few inches in 
length, yet every scale is perfect and in its proper place. The 
largest are from fifteen to twenty-five feet long. Of these 
larger ones the bones, fins, and a few scales only are pre- 
served, and these are not usually found in a natural position. 
Their jaws are massive and heavy, with long, sharp teeth, 
denoting a strong carnivorous nature. Generally some of the 
bones are missing, showing that after death the animal must 
have been torn apart and scattered by waves or by other fish ; 
but in a few instances the outlines of entire bodies six feet 
long, with large plate-scales and coarse spinal fins, have been 
discovered, ‘The most singular fish yet discovered is a genus 
which is armed with a strong weapon at the extremity of the 
nose, somewhat like that of a sword-fish, but round and 
pointed, and composed of long fibres. The jaws are provided 
with three kinds of teeth: first (on the outer edge), a row of 
large, flat, cutting teeth, partially resembling those of a shark; 
next, some small, blunt teeth, placed irregularly; and finally, a 
third set of small, sharp teeth, needle-like in shape, forming a 
pavement. The jaws are also fibrous, like the snout, 

The reptiles are more interesting, geologically, and much 
more valuable than the fishes. They embrace the various 
kinds of saurians of all sizes, from three to seventy feet in 
length, the most common being from twenty to thirty feet. 
Only the bones, and occasionally a few plates of these, have 
been found—scarcely ever an entire skeleton, Those portions 
usually discovered are vertebra, ribs, leg or paddle bones, 
jaws and teeth. The largest specimen which Professor 
Mudge has yet procured in the saurian line is an ichthyosau- 
rus between sixty and seventy feet in length. It was uncov- 
ered in a stone-quarry, and was, for the most part, in a good 
state of preservation. This animal was about three times as 
long as our largest alligator, and must have been a formidable 
monster to the lesser animals of its day. All the saurians so 
far discovered by Professor Mudge have a general resem- 
blance to the alligators of the present period, but are more 
slender and snake-like. The Professor thinks they must have 
lived on the islands of the old cretaceous ocean, spending 
much of their time in search of their prey. Their teeth show 
that they were highly carnivorous. If this needed confirma- 
tion, it is found in their coprolites, which contained fragments 
of hones, scales and other indigestible portions of fishes. 

Next in interest among Professor Mudge’s fossils are the 
pterodactyls. Of these he has found the bones of two spe- 
cies, both large, and one new to science. The larger one, 
when living, measured twenty feet in width of wing. The 
largest found in Europe are only half that size. Some rare 








bones of birds have also been discovered, one species of 
which has the biconcave vertebrz of the fish, with a jaw con- 
taining regular reptilian teeth. Another species, much larger, 
standing apparently four or five feet high, has a femur measur- 
ing twelve and half inches inlength. Both of these species 
are aquatic. 

The tertiary formation of the Pliocene age is found over- 
lying the cretaceous in the extreme western part of the state. 
The fossils of this formation consist principally of the bones of 
large mammalia, with some huge turtles. The most common 
are jaws and teeth of two or three species of extinct horses. 
The vertebrz and teeth of a large animal resembling a rhi- 
noceros have also been found, and in several instances the 
bones and portions of the tusks of a mastodon. The ivory 
in these remains of the mastodon was fossilized in one case in 
a new and singular manner. It had been changed to nearly 
pure silica, and in the change had become infused with fine 
sprig-like crystals of black oxide of manganese, similar to the 
so-called moss-agate. When cut and polished it might pass 
for that gem. 

Professor Mudge is still pursuing his investigations, and 
the collections he is making promise to be among the most 
interesting and valuable in the country. 


Effects of Morphia on Secretions.—From a paper by 
Kratschmer upon the influence of morphia, and of carbonate 
and sulphate of soda on the formation of sugar and the exter- 
sion of urea in diabetes, it appears that in morphia we 
actually possess a remedy that not only very materially re- 
duces the excretion of sugar in this disease, but diminishes 
decidedly the metamorphosis of tissue in the body generally. 
In this respect morphia resembles alcohol and tobacco, and 
would appear to form a valuable means of making up for an 
imperfect supply of food, provided its secondary influences are 
not in the way. 


The Potato as Food.—By chemical analysis the potato is 
found to contain of water, 75.9; carbon, 10.6; hydrogen, 
1.3; oxygen, 10.7; nitrogen, 0.3; ashes 0.9. From this it 
appears that very little nitrogen is contained in the potato, 
and it diminishes the longer potatoes are kept. If nitrogen- 
ized principles alone contribute to the nutrition of the body, 
then one pound of good beef is equal in nutritive power to 
10% pounds of potatoes. Leibig observes that a horse may 
be kept alive by feeding it with potatoes, but life thus sup- 
ported is a gradual starvation; the animal increases neither 
in size nor strength, and sinks under every exertion. 


Only the female spiders spin webs. They own all the 
real estate, and the males have to live a vagabond life under 
stones and in other obscure hiding places. If they come 
about the house so often as to bore the ruling sex, they are 
mercilessly killed and eaten. The spider's skin is as unyield- 
ing as the shells of lobsters and crabs, and is shed from time 
to time in the same way to accommodate the animal’s growth. 
If you poke over the rubbish in a female spider’s back yard, 
among her cast-off corsets you will find the jackets of the 
males who have paid for their sociability with their lives— 
trophies of her barbarism as truly as scalps show the savage 
nature of the red man. 
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The Bridgeman Triple Lantern.—This interesting 
instrument is, as its name denotes, three lanterns in one body. 
By an ingenious arrangement it can be converted into a 
double lantern, which the operator can use while his assistant 
is preparing the one already removed for phantasmagoria 
effects. What is more to the purpose, he can be fitting to 
this either the Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, Polariscope, or the 
Spectrum Analysis apparatus, which, requiring some little 
time to adjust, can be done without any tedious delay on the 
part of the exhibitor; the single lantern is not required to be 
placed upon the other lanterns for this purpose, but is equally 
well adapted to work quite distinct from the biunial part of 
the arrangement. One great advantage is that this lantern 
has a very wide margin of focal power. The exhibitor can 
show within ten feet of the screen, or at any other distance 
he chooses up to seventy feet, the several sets of lenses being 
fitted into telescopic fronts. The supply of the gases to the 
lanterns is regulated to a very fine degree, by an ingenious 
arrangement called the “ Universal Dissolver,”’ which answers 
its purpose most admirably, for it is no slight task to regulate 
the gas-supply of three lanterns, all working at the same time: 
but by this dissolver, after once starting, all anxiety may be 
removed, as by the movement of two single levers the whole 
of the lighting arrangement of the three lanterns is entirely 
under command. 


The whistle blown from Cape Foucher, during foggy 
weather, is distinctly heard at the distance of seventeen miles 
in calm weather; six to ten in stormy weather; twenty-nine 
with a favorable wind; six to ten, with contrary winds. In 
the history of the range of sound, it is a well-known fact that 
the cannonade of Waterloo was heard at Creil, a distance of 
one hundred and twenty-one miles from the field of battle. 


How the Brain is Formed.—If the reader will trouble 
himself to follow the details of a dissection, he will observe 
that the medulla oblongata, or upward continuation of the 
spinal marrow, represents three pairs of bodies united in a 
bulb, and resting in a fossa of bone, Of these the two pyra- 
midal bodies continue the two frontal strands of the spinal 
cord, and the two restiform bodies coutinue the two posterior 
strands. The two olivary bodies, consisting of gray vesicu- 
lar matter thinly enveloped in white fibres, lie between and 
partly lateral. Innumerable fibres springing from the restiform 
bodies and passing through masses of gray matter, curve back- 
ward and expand into the two lobes of the cerebellum, while 
innumerable pyramidal and olivary fibres, with perhaps a few 
restiform, curve forward, plunge through gray masses, traverse 
the great ganglia, and finally expand into the two hemispheres 
and six lobes of the cerebrum. According to Tiedemann, 
when these fibres emerge from the ganglia, they form a thin 
membraneous fabric, which thickens as crescence of the or- 
ganism proceeds, and is at last doubled upon itself, fold upon 
fold, thus forming the convolutions. The latter are thus the 
exponents of cerebral nutrition, accommodating itself to the 
dimensions of the skull. In diseases of the hydrocephalic 
type, they are frequently not present at all; and in epilepsy 
they often disappear altogether. Their number obviously 





depends upon the volume of the cortex as compared with the 
dimensions of the skull, and varies somewhat. The general 
correctness of this view of the origin of the convolutions is de- 
monstrated by the fact that, from its foetal formation to its 
adult completion, new convolutions mark the expansion and 
thickening of the cortical membrane. Indeed, it is not diffi- 
cult to unravel the hemispheres of a brain recently formed, and 
expand them into membraneous fabrics. Thus the sexifold 
spinal stem blossoms into the complex structure of a human 
brain. 


Habits of Insects.—Dr. Packard, of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, says there are more than 50,000 species of insects in 
the United States, and of this large number 10,000 are found 
in the State of Massachusetts. Among the 10,000 there are 
“at least 1000 destructive species.” The ravages of these 
destroyers are really appalling, and are to be estimated by 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. It is obvious that no 
means of checking the mischief can be employed until the 
particular way in which each species does its particular mis- 
chief shall have been ascertained. 


Great Britain pays annually $1,000,000 for dried bodies 
of the insect known as the cochineal, while another, peculiar 
to India—gum chellal, or rather its production, is scarcely 
less valuable. More than 1,500,000 human beings derive 
their sole support from the culture and manufacture of the 
fibres spun by the silkworm, of which the annual circulating 
medium is about $200,000,000. In England alone, to say no- 
thing of the other parts of Europe, $500,000 are spent every 
year for the purchase of foreign honey, while the value of that 
which is native is not mentioned; and this does not include 
the 10,000 pounds of wax imported annually. Besides, 
there are nut galls, used in making ink; and cantharides, or 
Spanish fly, used in medicine. In fact, nearly every insect 
known contributes, in some way, to swell commercial profits, 


If the heat which a human being gives off in twenty-four 
hours could, consistently with life, be retained within the 
body, its temperature would at the end of that time, have 
reached 185° Fahr., a temperature above the point of coagula- 
tion of albumen, and high enough to cook the tissues. 


Two French savans have presented to the French Academy 
of Sciences the result of their experiments upon a flame pro- 
duced by the mixture of sulphur of carbon and binoxide of 


nitrogen. The light produced by it is so intense as to quite 
eclipse the sun. By the help of it photographers will be able 
to do their work at any hour of the day or night, and in any 
condition of the atmosphere. 


Professor Purser believes that the moon, in revolving 
around the earth, and drawing the tides behind her, causes 
the latter to act asa brake on the revolution of the globe, 
and he considers that it may be mathematically shown that 
this action is slowly but surely checking the earth’s speed of 
rotation, so that the days and nights are gradually lengthen- 
ing. In a thousand million years or so they may become 
each a month long. 
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Gerrit Smith was born in Utica, N. Y., on the 6th of 
March, 1797. His ancestors came from Holland, and settled 
at Tappan Zee, on the Hudson, in early colonial days. It 
was on the farm of the Smith family that Major André was 
executed. Peter Smith, the father of Gerrit, was for a while 
in partnership with John Jacob Astor, but subsequently en- 
gaged in Jand speculations in the western part of the State. 
In 1805 he purchased 80,000 acres of land in the then county 
of Oneida, paying for it at the rate of $3 per acre. Here he 
established his home at the village of Peterboro’. He en- 
tered upon the business of buying property at tax sales, and 
became the largest landlord in New York. His great for- 
tune was divided between his three children, Peter Sken 
Smith, Gerrit Smith, and Mrs. Cornelia Cochrane, and by 
this partition Gerrit Smith became the possessor of nearly a 
million of acres, distributed through fifty-six of the sixty 
counties of the State, besides large tracts of land outside the 
limits of the State. He graduated at Hamilton College, 
Clinton, New York, in 1818. During his collegiate term he 
gained a high reputation as a student and orator. 

His father’s large landed property and widely extended 
business drew the son into his office as the manager of his 
affairs, but the study of law became a necessity of his real 
estate business; and although never followed as a profes- 
sion, enabled him, in several instances, to act as counsel in 
court for the relief of the oppressed. 

At an early age he was instinctively led to take an active 
part in politics. He was a member of the Utica Convention 
in 1824, which nominated De Witt Clinton for Governor. 
For many years he and Thurlow Weed had been the only 
survivors of-that Convention. In 1828 he was prominent 
among the supporters of John Quincy Adams for the Presi- 
dency, and shortly afterwards was defeated as a candidate for 
the State Senate. In 1825 he connected himself with the 
American Colonization Society, and contributed largely to 
its funds; but, finally, becoming satisfied that it was not the 
intention of its directors to promote general emancipation, 
he withdrew from it in 1835, and became identified with the 
more aggressive section of the Anti-Slavery Party. For years 
he earnestly pleaded for, and contributed with princely libe- 
rality to, every effort for the promotion of the abolition of 
slavery. In 1835 he met with opposition at a convention at 
Utica for the purpose of forming a State Anti-Slavery Society, 
and from this time forward he became one of the most promi- 
nent Abolitionists in the country. His large means, culti- 
vated intellect, simple and natural eloquence, aud indomita- 
ble energy and perseverance, made him a formidable cham- 
pion of the cause. In 1852 he was elected to Congress, but 
resigned at the close of the first or long session. His speeches 
in Congress were on his favorite topics, and he found oppor- 
tunities to proclaim his love of liberty, and in speeches on 
war, homestead, the Reciprocity Treaty, and the sale of 
liquors in the District, he upheld his well-known views by 
arguments that continually appealed to the higher motives 
and better nature of his hearers. 





Mr. Smith’s philanthropy was as marked as his course on 
public matters. He gave away fully 200,000 acres, mostly to 
poor white and black men, in parcels of about fifty acres, the 
remainder going to institutions of learning and charity. He 
founded and liberally endowed the Orphan Asylum at Os- 
wego, and he established a farming region in Essex county 
for colored people, presenting a farm to John Brown on con- 
dition that he should teach the colored men how to till their 
lands in a Northern clime, and in this region John Brown’s 
body lies buried. Mr. Smith’s practical bemevolence con- 
tinued to be his distinguishing characteristic, even up to his 
last days, and he gave a large portion of his income from the 
Oswego property to corporate charities and to needy individ- 
uals. Providence blessed his liberality and enabled him to 
give the worth of his present personal estate four or five times 
over. The demands made on his charity were enormous, 
those by a single mail often exceeding $10,000; but he was 
never known to let a proper application pass unheeded. He 
read and answered all these applications, and no poor, de- 
serving man ever failed to receive a response, inclosing a gift. 
But especially did his practical sympathies go out to the enfran- 
chised or escaping slave,—to the latter not less than the former. 

He entered with great zeal on the work of freeing Kansas 
from the attempt to make it a slave State. After John 
Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, an attempt was made by 
the Pro-slavery leaders to identify Mr. Smith and other promi- 
nent Anti-slavery men at the North with the movement, and 
to demonstrate that it was an extensive conspiracy against 
the South. The charge was absolutely false; but Mr. Smith 
being at the time in feeble health, and being excited by the 
virulent attacks made upon him, became for a short time 
insane. He speedily, however, recovered his reason with 
the improvement of his general health. 

During the Rebellion he earnestly sustained the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war for the Union, but at its 
close inclined to the policy of extreme mercy towards the 
South, and in May, 1867, became, with Horace Greeley, one 
of the signers of Jeff. Davis’s bail bond. Only a week or so 
before his death he published a powerful appeal for the pass- 
age by Congress of the Civil Rights Bill, and urging the 
South to “treat the negro as a citizen and a voter, as he is 
and must remain.” Mr. Smith was a prominent advocate of 
temperance, female suffrage, prison reform, and liberal reli- 
gious views, and published many pamphlets on these subjects, 
and delivered many addresses in their behalf. 

Mr. Smith was twice married. His first wife was a daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Backus, then President of Union College. 
She lived only about a year after their marriage, and left no 
offspring. He subsequently married a daughter of Colonel 
Fitzhugh, then residing in the County of Livingston. She 
was a sister of the Hon. Henry Fitzhugh of Oswego. Mrs. 
Smith still survives to mourn her great loss. He left but 
two children, Green Smith, who is an occasional lecturer at 
Cornell University, and Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, the wife 
of Colonel Charles D. Miller, who resides at Geneva. 





